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ROYAL BATH HOTEL Makes You Winterproof 
Bewrnemouth AOUNGERS) 


IDEAL SITUATION OVERLOOKING THE BAY Scotch Ale 


ON DRAUGHT OR IN BOTTLE 
BREWED IN EDINBURGH 


PHONE: BOURNEMOUTH 5555 
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This pleasing mouthwash 
and gargle is a fine daily 
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“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 
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SANITARY POLISHES 
SUPREME FOR FLOORS & FURNITURE * kx BRANDY 


GOLD MEDAL OF 17th INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MEDICINE 
BLUE SEAL CERTIFICATE OF ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
& HYGIENE, AND NINE MEDALS OF ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUT 
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A chassis bristling with patented features — recognized 





as a masterpiece of scientific automobile engineering. 
The most advanced and perfected form of in- 
dependent front wheel springing and steering, and an 
all-silent all synchro-mesh gear box, admitted the best 
in the world. 









so good as the inaudible ALVIS. 












Impeccable and lasting high speed performance, 
and body-work which exemplifies the finest of British 
coach craftsmanship. There are other cars, but none 
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ALVIS LIMITED, COVENTRY . LONDON SHOWROOMS: 7/9, ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 Wultehall 8506 























AFFAIRS OF STATE 


- & concern him more closely than most 

ee SS men. In Diplomatic circles his agile 
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Fit as a Fiddle 





after an Orient Cruise 


You can get all the exercise you want on 
an Orient Cruise. On the other hand, if 
you prefer a quiet corner and a book you 
will not be disturbed. 


11 CRUISES - Ist CLASS ONLY 


By ORCADES and ORION (23,500 tons), 
from APRIL to AUGUST, to the 
MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, EGYPT, 
NORWAY and the BALTIC. 

Fares from 22 GNS. 


6 CRUISES - Ist and TOURIST 


By ORFORD (20,000 tons), from JUNE to 

SEPTEMBER to the MEDITERRANEAN, 

ADRIATIC and ATLANTIC ISLANDS. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Fares from £22 First Class, £12 Tourist 
QRITENT LUN 
\ 
Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3. West End 
Offices: 14 Cockspur Street, S.W.1, and No. 1 

Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
Telephones ; MAN.3456, WHI.6981, TEM.2258 
or Agents. 
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GUARDING THE CONCEALED CONCRETE GUN-EMPLACEMENTS WHICH FORM PART OF THE BELGIAN “MAGINOT LINE”: 
SENTRIES OF THE SPECIAL TROOPS WHICH MAN THE DEFENCES BUILT ALONG THE FRONTIER, 


A system of fortifications, which can be compared with the French Maginot Line | an extraordinary budget for 1937 of some £6,600,000 to meet improvements in 
and the German Siegfried Line, has been constructed along the frontiers of Belgium. the fortifications of the eastern frontier. To man the underground fortresses and 
Permission for these defences to be photographed was recently given by General concrete ‘‘ pill-boxes"’ and gun-emplacements in an emergency, Belgium has an 
Headquarters of the Belgiah Army for the first time, and we now reproduce Army of 80,000 men, with over 4000 officers, which includes a mechanised cavalry 
these photographs here and-on pages 278-279. Belgium has a frontier of 831 miles corps and one division of special frontier trodps. The photograph above shows 


to defend, and her intention to make it impregnable was shown when there was | sentries guarding concrete gun-emplacements. (Central Press.) 
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THE BELGIAN FRONTIER FORTIFICATIONS: A “MAGINOT LINE” : WI 
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PROTECTED BY A REINFORCED CONCRETE DOME WHICH WILL WITHSTAND ARTILLERY 
OR AIR BOMBARDMENT: A HEAVY GUN IN THE FORTIFICATIONS. 
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LEAVING THE UNDERGROUND DEFENCE6 FOR A REST-CAMP: SPECIAL FRONTIER TROO 
EMERGING FROM A “ PILL-BOX”’ WHICH GUARDS AN ENTRANCE. 
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Our readers will remember that we published photographs showing details of 
the French Maginot Line and the German Siegfried Line in our issue of 
October 29 last year. Here we show some of the features of the Belgian 
fortifications which have been constructed to prevent the country being 
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OCCUPYING A COMMANDING POSITION IN A VILLAGE STREET: A GUN (SEEN ON RIGHT) IN THE BELGIAN : 
FORTIFICATIONS SITED IN SUCH A WAY THAT IT CAN SWEEP THE ROADWAY IN FRONT. = = = = 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CENTRAL 
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A VIEW DOWN ONE OF THE TUNNELS WHICH FORM PART OF THE Ss 
= SYSTEM OF UNDERGROUND DEFENCES. 
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AN ARTILLERY POSITION IN THE FORTIFICATIONS : THE INTERIOR OF A GUN-CASEMATE; §& 
SHOWING (LEFT) THE BREECH-MECHANISM OF A GUN. 
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PS A CONCRETE CUPOLA FROM WHICH 


1.222508 
ANTI-TANK GUNS CAN FIRE ON TANKS HALTED §& a SHOW 
BY THE ANTI-TANK BARRIER (SEEN IN BACKGROUND). 5 
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overwhelmed by a sudden attack and to enable it to preserve its neutrality. 
As with the French and German systems, methods have been devised to 
frustrate attacks by tanks, and the defences include anti-tank barriers of short 
steel posts which stretch for miles along the frontier. These barriers are 
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WITH MILES OF ANTI-TANK BARRIERS AND MOAT TANK-TRAPS. 


CENTRAL PRESS. 
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AN INTERESTING FEATURE OF THE BELGIAN ‘“‘ MAGINOT LINE”: STEEL RAILINGS 


= FORMING A CONCEALED TRAP INTO WHICH ATTACKING TANKS MAY FALL: THE DRY 
STRENGTHENED BY SUPPORTS AS A BARRIER TO TANK ATTACKS. 


“MOAT”? AS A FEATURE OF MODERN DEFENCES. 
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STRETCHING FOR MILES ALONG THE BELGIAN FRONTIER AND PROVIDING 
SECURITY AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACK: AN ANTI-TANK BARRIER OF SHORT STEEL 
POSTS WHICH IS PROTECTED BY BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS AND BY MINES. 
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SHOWING A FIGURE OF ST. BARBARA, THE PATRON SAINT OF ARTILLERYMEN, NEAR BY: = COOKING ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE GARRISON OF THE FORTIFICATIONS : 
A LOOPHOLE FOR A MACHINE-GUN IN A CONCRETE “ PILL-BOXx.”” A KITCHEN BUILT AT A DEPTH OF 246 FT. BELOW GROUND-LEVEL. 
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made more effective by barbed-wire entanglements and by being heavily which the tank falls and is then destroyed by gun-fire from ** pill-boxes.”” 
mined, while anti-tank guns are sited in concrete gun-emplacements in such The frontier troops who garrison the fortifications spend frequent periods 
a way that their fire can be directed on tanks held up by the obstacle. in rest-camps as they live almost entirely underground when on duty, even 
In some places tank-traps, resembling dry moats, have been constructed, into their meals being cooked in kitchens built 246 ft. below the ground. 
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a swallows do not make a spring, and a soft, 
sunny day in February scarcely justifies a 
sensible man in thinking winter is over. But it is 
something to be happy about when it comes, and 
which, taken as it should be, can leave behind a 
reserve of strength and contentment sufficient to 
tide over a good many grim, black March days. “ It’s 
been a pleasure being about this last week,’’ a country 
neighbour of mine remarked this morning. I felt 
it myself, taking my first morning’s walk in the 
fields after a long spell of the pavements. There 
were crocuses when I looked out on the bed beneath 
my garden window, and the first 
violets had made a rather shy and 
uncertain appearance a few yards 
away. As I walked down the slope 
to the farm, the Buckinghamshire 
horizon was a deeper blue than usual 
and slanting sunshine was making 
Quainton Hill an outpost of the south. 
The birds were singing from the dark, 
leafless trees, and the fresh tenderness 
of the air recalled a river valley in 
Périgord experienced on just such a 
day and at just such a time as this, 
en route to an Iberian holiday two 
or three years ago. And I started 
to sing merely because I was glad 
to be alive and walking where I was. 


There was no particular reason for 
this, or, at least, what the modern 
world calls a reason. Nothing I 
had read in my morning paper had 
given me the least cause to suppose 








THE PALACE OF WHITEHALL AS IT APPEARED 
BY ANTONIE VAN 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


were probably at that moment unaware of any par- 
ticular reason for increased happiness. An hour or 
so before, they had passed from their homes in city 
or suburban street, in some overcrowded, under- 
ventilated vehicle, to an office or factory, there to 
remain immolated for the rest of the day. And how, 
poor exiles, could they be so much as aware that, though 
it was not yet mid-February, it was a spring day. 
Here was our common mother, Nature, handing out 
a free bonus of unearned happiness to all mankind, 
and most people quite unconscious of what was being 
so splendidly offered them. And as this particular 





AFTER THE 


morning would never 
recur, it seemed rather 
a shocking waste. Statis- 
ticians sometimes work 
out the number of 
working hours lost in a 
day by traffic congestion 
or the damage in pounds, 








A VIEW OF WHITEHALL PALACE FROM THE RIVER: AN ENGRAVING MADE ABOUT 


1647 BY W. HOLLAR (1607-1677). 


On pages 286-287 in this issue we reproduce photographs of some of the interesting dis- 
coveries made on the site of Whitehall Palace. Here we show the appearance of the royal 
residence in the sixteenth and early seventeenth century. The diaper decoration on the 
Holbein Gate is of interest in view of the fact that a similar chequer-pattern of black and 
white squares was found on the wall at the south end of the Great 

exposed during the excavations now taking place. 


that life was going to become in any way more 
comfortable or easier for me or my fellow creatures. 
The threat of war, if it is a threat, was no further 
away: the record of human crime and folly was 
as long as it had been the day before: my modest 
holding of shares had registered no_ sensational 
rise, nor, indeed, a rise of any sort. Nor had 
my correspondence brought even the slightest ray 
of pleasurable expectation : it had just been the same 
troublesome kind of correspondence it usually is, 
some of it vexing and the remainder merely dull. 
Yet I was happy: at least ten times more so than I 
had been at the same hour on the previous day. 
For I was in the country and walking in an island of 
spring in the midst of winter. 


And if these circumstances could gladden me and 
my country neighbour driving his cattle down the 
lane, they would presumably have done the same to 
any other human beings who had been there to share 
them. But in that deserted and_ fast - emptying 
countryside, few of them were. “ Lord,” exclaimed 
rustic Puck, ‘what fools these mortals be!”’ 
For living in a sophisticated age in a sophisticated and 
civilised land, thé vast majority of my fellow citizens 





shillings and pence caused 
by a London fog. But 
no statistician that I 
know of has ever worked 
out in units of human 


all which has been 


happiness’ the 
dead loss involved 
in so many 
millions living 
and working 
under conditions 
which cut them 
off from the 
natural sources of 
their happiness. 


SHOWING THE HOLBEIN GATE ON THE RIGHT, WITH ITS DIAPER 


SQUARES OF STONE AND FLINT: 


But perhaps I 
am a little over- 
estimating the degree of that divorce between nature 
and urbanised humanity. Every spring and fall, in 
cellars far below the level of the ground, and cut off 
from sight and scent of the changing seasons, the 
stored grape stirs and responds to the rhythm of the 
universe. So the toiler in factory and office, bending 
over his indoor task or herded panting into tube, coach 
or packed railway carriage, may be made dimly and 
subconsciously aware that the natural world outside 
his cruelly limited vision is undergoing one of its 
miraculous transformations. His excited blood 
quickens its beat and pace in response to a call of 


IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: 
DEN WIJNGAERDE, NOW AT THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD, WHICH 
WAS PROBABLY MADE SOME TWENTY YEARS 
BUILDING HAD 
ROYAL RESIDENCE. 


Reproduced from ‘‘ Medieval London” by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Seeley Service and Co. 


which his mind is unaware. For a few minutes he 
feels a gladness which he cannot account for. And 
perhaps clinging to his strap over his evening paper 
on the way home, he learns that it has been a beautiful 
and spring-like day. 


Still, compared with the countryman, his appre- 
hension of nature’s unexpected bounty must necessarily 
be very limited. One cannot exactly breathe the 
spring in the atmospheric environment of a third-class 
smoker on the early morning “‘ breadwinner.”” And 
I still feel that statisticians, who have done so much 
to enable humanity to take stock 
of its material condition, might 
apply their minds with advantage 
to this question of measuring human 
happiness and showing the com- 
parative ways in which it may be 
obtained. For so much of it seems 
to be wasted and never enjoyed at 
all. Indeed, often men and women 
appear to stumble on it quite 
accidentally and in the last places 
where they expected to find it. 
Thus, in the war, one was constantly 
encountering men who seemed sur- 
prised at their own ability to enjoy 
such elementary pleasures as a rough 
meal, a hot bath, or even a quiet 
ten minutes resting in the sunlight 
on the outskirts of some _ ruined 
village. And in the normal, piping 
times of peace, it is astonishing how 
many ordinary citizens seem to go 
through life without relishing these 
things at all. 


A DRAWING 


BECOME A 


The more one studies the im- 
mediate causes of happiness, the 
more one is driven to the realisation 
that in such matters man is not so much a tational 
creature as an animal who can only disregard the 
natural laws ordained for his being at the expense 
of losing his birthright of elemental satisfaction 
in existence. Sage Diogenes was right when he 
told the great conqueror in response to his ben- 
evolent enquiry, that all he could do for him 
was to get out of his sunlight. There are many 
who would be the happier if the rich and the 
powerful and the busybody well - meaning would 
get out of theirs. For civilised, urbanised man 
the March of Progress has too often proved but a 
march into the shadows. From him the simpler 





DECORATION OF ALTERNATE 


THE PALACE OF WHITEHALL IN THE EARLY PART OF THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES I.; FROM A DRAWING BY HOLLAR. 


joys that Nature—the harsh and_bountiful—offers 
all her free children, have been snatched away. 
For this fleeting spring day was meant for all 
mankind’s enjoyment—a source of happiness and 
vitality in itself and like the rainbow a pledge 
that life has a consistent succession of blessings 
for the passing generations. If only for a few 
hours, ‘‘ spring is come home with her world-wandering 
feet.’ And there is gladness for everyone in that, 
enough, one would have thought, to make a banker 
dance, or even one of the newer and gloomier 
kind of Communist. pets. 
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PAGHAM HARBOUR AS IT WOULD APPEAR AS A FLYING-BOAT BASE. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO SOUTHAMPTON AS AN IMPERIAL AIRWAYS’ 


The selection of a marine terminal for the Empire Flying-Boat and similar 
commercial services has been occupying the attention of Air Ministry authorities 
for some time past, and a scheme to transform Pagham, a disused and desolate 
half-tide harbour on the west Sussex coast, is the most recent proposal to come 
under consideration. The scheme has been prepared and laid before the Air 
Ministry by Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott on behalf of the owner. It provides for 
a sea barrier dam to be erected across the mouth of Pagham Harbour, with a 
controlled weir and gate, and by this means the tidal waters can be held up 
inside the harbour to the height of high-water neap tides. This will convert 
it into a permanent lake, and the additional depth of water necessary will be 
obtained by dredging; the dredged material being usefully employed in reclaiming 
the estuaries and low-lying banks of the harbour. A ring dyke, or canal, round 
the margin of the harbour and landing-ground area also forms part of the 
scheme. The roughly estimated cost of transforming the harbour, and forming 


Drawn BY Our Speciar Artist, G. H. Davis, FROM PLANS AND INFORMATION SuPPLIED BY Mr. M. H. Batttire-Scorr. 
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MARINE TERMINAL: THE SITE AT PAGHAM HARBOUR. 


the landing-ground, with the necessary harbour and drainage works, is in the 
nature of £270,000. In addition, buildings and communications may well run 
into £250,000, and the acquisition of the site £195,000. A comparison of these 
figures with those reported regarding Southampton Water suggest that Pagham 
would be the cheaper in the long run, and both would appear less costly than 
conversion of Langstone Harbour. Pagham has considerable advantages arising 
from the complete ownership of this large self-contained area of land and water 
which greatly facilitates safe and effective control by the ground organisation. 
The whole of the surrounding countryside is low-lying and free of all obstruc- 
tions, so that aircraft can approach at low altitudes from every direction in 
fog with the maximum of safety. The site is three miles from Bognor and 
four miles from Chichester and short railway extensions from either of these towns 
to the site will provide a seventy-mile electrified railway connection between 
the airport and the Victoria Station terminal of Imperial Airways in London 
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THE METHODS USED IN THE ELECTION OF A NEW POPE: 
VOTING IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL; SMOKE SIGNALS AND THE TRIPLE CROWN. 
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GATHERED TOGETHER 
FOR THE ELECTION 
OF A SUCCESSOR TO 
POPE PIUS XI. : 
THE CARDINALS 
CONSIDERING THEIR 
VOTE IN THE 
SISTINE CHAPEL 
DURING THE 
CONCLAVE. 
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A CARDINAL 
REGISTERING HIS 
VOTE IN THE 
SISTINE CHAPEL— 
THE SUCCESSFUL 
CANDIDATE MUST 
RECEIVE A TWO-THIRDS 
MAJORITY, AND 
NO MEMBER MAY 
VOTE FOR HIMSELF. 









































A SIGNAL WHICH 


BY ITS DENSITY : 
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SHOWS 
THE RESULT OF A BALLOT 


SMOKE FROM THE BURNING 
VOTING-PAPERS WATCHED 
BY THE WAITING CROWD. 
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SHOWING ON EITHER SIDE 
THE CANOPIED “CELLS” 
IN WHICH THE CARDINALS 
SIT TO RECORD THEIR 
VOTES (SEE TOP, LEFT): 
THE INTERIOR OF THE 
SISTINE CHAPEL. (Keystone.) 
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THE VATICAN CITY AS IT APPEARS 
FROM THE AIR: TERRITORY COM- 
PRISING OVER A HUNDRED ACRES 
IN WHICH THE POPE HAS HAD 
TEMPORAL AUTHORITY SINCE THE 
LATERAN TREATIES. 
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TRIPLE CROWN WITH WHICH THE NEW 
WILL BE CROWNED IMMEDIATELY 
HIS ELECTION BY THE CARDINALS. 


AFTER 
(A.P.) 


Den 
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: a) So ay 








Angell, 





The Conclave of Cardinals to elect a new Pope was arranged to open on March I 
and, until a successor to Pope Pius XI. has been chosen, the members of the 
Sacred College will be shut off from the world in their apartments round the 
Cortile di San Damaso from that date. On this and the facing page we illustrate 
by drawings and photographs the ceremonies connected with the election. The 


\ 





voting takes place in the Sistine Chapel and the ballot-papers are burnt in a 
stove near the altar. The waiting crowds can tell by the smoke whether the ballot 
has been conclusive or not, as the papers are mixed with wet straw if there 
has been no result and the smoke is thick and black; while after a successful 
ballot the papers are mixed with dry straw and the smoke is white and light. 
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THE ELECTION OF A NEW POPE: 


A BALLOT-PAPER; AND OTHER DETAILS 
OF THE CONCLAVE. 
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FOLDED AND SEALED AFTER BEING FILLED IN: A _ BALLOT- 
PAPER AS IT IS PLACED IN THE CHALICE DURING THE VOTING 
IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL. (S. and G.) 






































COVERED WITH ARABESQUES TO RENDER 
THE PAPER OPAQUE: THE OUTSIDE OF 
AN UNFOLDED BALLOT-PAPER. 
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- SHOWING THE THREE SECTIONS WHICH 
: MUST BE FILLED IN BY THE VOTER: 
THE INSIDE OF A _ BALLOT-PAPER. 

















ENSURING SECRECY DURING THE CONCLAVE: 2 % A MEANS OF COMMUNICATING THE ELECTION J: 

GUARDS AT THE LOCKED DOORS BEHIND WHICH 2 2 OF A POPE TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD: THE STOVE i 
THE CARDINALS REMAIN UNTIL A POPE HAS BEEN % / _ IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL IN WHICH THE BALLOT- 

ELECTED. (Kevstone.) 2 & PAPERS ARE DESTROYED. (Keystone.) ) 
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PASSING PERISHABLE FOOD THROUGH A NARROW 

REVOLVING GATE DURING A CONCLAVE—THE 

CONCLAVISTS ARE ENTIRELY SHUT OFF FROM 
THE OUTSIDE WORLD. (A.P.) 


























INCLUDED AMONG THE ATTENDANTS WHO MUST REMAIN SEALED UP IN THE VATICAN 
BUILDING DURING THE CONCLAVE: NUNS, WHO WILL COOK AND CATER FOR THE 
MEMBERS OF THE SACRED COLLEGE, IN THE “KITCHENS. (Keystone.) 
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f a SHOWING THE METHOD BY WHICH NEWS OF THE OUTSIDE WORLD 


IS CONVEYED TO THE CONCLAVISTS: A REVOLVING DRUM IN WHICH % 
LETTERS AND OTHER COMMUNICATIONS ARE PLACED. (Planet) 5 
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At each meeting of the Cardinals in the Sistine Chapel for the purpose of casting 
their votes for a new Pope, fresh ballot-papers are provided. These have three 
sections in which the member of the Sacred College writes his own name; that 
of the candidate he supports; and a secret symbol whereby he can recognise his 
own paper. Each Cardinal folds his paper at the top and bottom and seals it 
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in four places. Should a Cardinal receive exactly a two-thirds majority his paper 
is opened, and if it is found that he has voted for himself the election is declared 
void. The ballot-papers are destroyed in a stove after each ballot. Although the 
Cardinals are cut off from contact with the outside world during the Conclave, 
fresh food and letters are passed in to them through revolving-doors. 
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A RACIAL AMALGAM. 








“CANADIAN MOSAIC...”: 


HE ordinary Briton who has not visited Canada tends 
to think of it as being inhabited almost entirely 
by people of British and French descent. This at one 
time was true, but the immigration of the last generation 
has been so various that the racial surface of Canada is 
now almost as kaleidoscopic as that of her great neighbour. 
Mr. Gibbon, a Scot by birth, who has lived in Canada for 
thirty years, gives in this book a summary of the country’s 
racial components, but in no dry manner. Each ingredient 
calls for its own historical and cultural sketch, and the 
net result at the end is that one feels one has just read 
a lively and personal History of Canada. 


The cheerful style of the book may be illustrated by 
the first sentences. ‘‘ The Man of the Old Stone Age had 
grown to be more or less like ourselves, at least in outward 
appearance, about twenty-five thousand years ago, so 
that our survey may as well begin with him. People 
who write learned books about him call him the Cré-Magnon 
Man, or Cré-Magnard, and an attractive reconstruction 
of his head and face has been modelled by a sculptor, 
J. H. McGregor. He looks like a Stoney Indian, and 
whenever I meet one particular Stoney Chief at the 
time of the Indian Days at Banff, I think of this 
Cr6-Magnard and feel tempted to say: ‘ Hello, old man, 
here we are again!’”’ 


That seems a long way from Mr. R. B. Bennett and the 
late Sir Robert Borden; but the connection is made by 
the Basques, who are supposed to be the oldest breed of 
men in Europe (it is safer, ethnologically, to talk of breeds— 
as with horses and dogs—than of races), and who apparently 
fished on the Banks before there was any French settle- 
ment in Canada. The Basques did not, in any quantities, 
settle in Canada ; but whenever there was trouble in Europe, 
somebody went there. ‘* Huguenots—Scots—Irish—Puri- 
tans—northbound trek of the United Empire Loyalists ”— 
that is the sort of synopsis one gets in Mr. Gibbon’s earlier 
chapter - headings. Thereafter we reach great floods of 
emigrants from Scotland, Ireland and Wales; then we 
come to Germans and Scandinavians; and then, owing 
to troubles in this 
hemisphere, to 
Finns and_ Poles, 
Ukrainians and 
Russians, Greeks, 
Rumanians, Bulgars, 
and = Magyars, all 
people tired of the 
perpetually chang- 
ing ideologies and 
frontiers in Europe, 
and going off to 
“the remote Ber- 
moothes’’ for a 
peaceful domestic 
life. Mr. Gibbon 
thinks that they will 
all settle down to- 
gether, forget their 
origins and _ their 
old European folk- 
songs, legends, and 
dresses, and produce 
a Canadian type. 
It may be done, 
and the type wiil 
be a good one; the 
United States is in 
process of produc- 
ing a type which is 
‘**American” and 
nothing else, and 
very serviceable to 
the world it has 
already proved it- 
self. But with 
modern communi- 
cations, and every- 
thing shifting so 
rapidly, it is not so 
easy to establish a 
breed as it was. 
* Saxon and Nor- 
man and Dane are 
we,” wrote Lord 
‘Tennyson, when the 
beautiful Princess 
Alexandra came 
over to marry the 
Prince of Wales. 
But they all had 
time to establish 
the breeds; ‘the 
Narrow Seas,” re- 
lative to us, were 
wide seas; the 
circuit of the planet 
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of a Northern Nation. 
By John Murray 
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DEGENERACY OF MIXED NATIONS: 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 





AN ENGLISH-CANADIAN TYPE—ONE OF THE TWENTY - ODD 

NATIONALITIES FORMING THE ETHNOLOGICAL AMALGAM 

OF CANADA : A  CHARACTERISTICALLY WELL - CHOSEN 
ILLUSTRATION IN ‘‘ CANADIAN MOSAIC.” 


TYPICAL OF THE WIDELY DIFFERING EUROPEAN STOCKS WHOSE BLENDING TOGETHER IN CANADA PROMISES TO PRODUCE A NATION 
OF UNIQUE QUALITIES: (L. TO R.) A WELSH-CANADIAN GIRL; A GERMAN-CANADIAN GIRL (BAVARIAN) ; AND A FRENCH-CANADIAN TYPE, 





PEOPLES OF A LAND WHICH IS A LIVING REFUTATION OF ALL THEORIES OF INBORN RACIAL ANTIPATHIES AND OF THE SUPPOSED 

(L. TO R.) AN IRISH-CANADIAN GIRL; A HEBREW-CANADIAN GIRL; AND A SCOTS-CANADIAN MAN— 

TYPICAL OF THREE BREEDS WHICH ARE ALL MAKING THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE GREAT FUTURE OF CANADA. 
Reproductions from ‘‘ Canadian Mosaic..." ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. J. M. Dent. 








By JOHN MURRAY GIBBON.* 


had not been flown, and Man had not grown too big for 
his boots. 


There are moments when one wishes that all the nations 
of the world could be cut off from each other for twenty 
years, and given time to settle down. That, I suppose, 
since our first forefathers were expelled from Paradise for 
curiosity, will not happen; one’s dreams of Utopia on 
this earth are doomed to frustration. 


Meanwhile, coming down to earth, I must confess to 
being not merely interested, but excited, by the dauntless 
hope of this book about the welding of a new nation. There 
are moments when we are oppressed by the cruelty in the 
world; this book is full of stories of kindness. General 
Murray wrote a despatch, after Wolfe’s death, in which 
he referred to the French Canadians as “ a race who, could 
they be indulged with a few privileges which the laws 
of England deny to Roman Catholics at home, would soon 
get the better of every national antipathy to their con- 
querors, and become the most faithful and useful set of 
men in this ‘ American Empire.’””» When we were in the 
middle of the fight against Napoleon, our cousins in the 
States launched an attack on Canada, telling the inhabitants 
that they were going to be freed from “tyranny and 
oppression,” and the reply, truly British (if I may say 
so, in the presence of so many Canadian Czechs and 
Russians), was: 


‘** Where is the Canadian subject who can truly affirm 
to himself that he has been injured by the Government 
of Great Britain in his person, his liberty, or his 
property ? Where is to be found in any part of the 
world a growth so rapid in wealth and prosperity as 
this Colony exhibits, settled not thirty years ago by 
a band of veterans exiled from their former possession 
on account of their lovalty ?” 


Mr. Gibbon quotes well. His verse is not so good as 
his quotations. He appends to that last passage a ballad 
of his own composition, which begins— 
“Sing of a soldier 

come of Channel 
stock, 

Tough eighteen- 
twelver, Isaac 
Brock, 

None could be 
bolder, steady as 
a rock, 

Canada’s hero, Isaac 
Brock, 

Outbluffed Yankees 
found him too 
adroit ; 

With his little force 
he took Fort 
Detroit.” 
Copyright is 

secured for these 
verses ; there will be 
certainly no piracy 
by me. But, the 
verses apart, it is 
a good, affectionate 
book, reminding us 
at “ home” of what 
has been done over- 
seas by those adven- 
turous relatives of 
ours who have 
walked into unin- 
habited regions and 
made farms and 
towns, capital cities, 
railways, _concert- 
rooms, and publish- 
ing offices. 

A few vears ago 
England had no pub- 
licity abroad. We 
have now an _ in- 
stitution called *‘The 
British Council ” 
which gets a little 
Government money 
to send Generals to 
Yugoslavia to tell 
the Yugoslavs that 
Britain is Prepared. 
Wouldn’t it be a 
good idea to have a 
parallel institution, 
well staffed and 
costing each vear 
less than the price of 
a destroyer, which 
might keep, by 
books and lectures, 
the Dominions and 
ourselves in close 
touch with each 
other? It would 
be a pity if we let 
the whole thing go 
by default. 
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FROM SILKS TO A.R.P. SHELTERS: 
THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR IN LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
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AT THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR, WHICH OPENED IN LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 
THIS WEEK: PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO A BIG MODEL OF THE 
GLADSTONE DOCK, LIVERPOOL, IN THE CASTLE BROMWICH SECTION. (Keystone.) 
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AN ULTRA-MODERN KITCHEN IN THE BIRMINGHAM SECTION OF THE B.L.F.: 

A DESIGN THAT INCLUDES WALLS OF GLASS AND A GLASS FLOOR, WITH CHROMIUM : 

FITTINGS, GIVING A MAXIMUM OF LIGHT AND 
CLEANLINESS. (L.N.A.) 




















S THE HIGH QUALITY OF BRITISH FINE FABRICS IN 
2 THE FAIR: A WEDDING-GROUP DISPLAY IN THE 
aS HALL OF FASHION AT EARLS COURT. (Topical.) 














ADVERTISING SOUTH WALES IN THE FAIR: A 
MODEL OF SWANSEA CASTLE IN SHEET TIN AND 

















COPPER, ILLUSTRATING THAT CITY’S INDUSTRIES. = ONE OF MANY A.R.P. DEVICES EXHIBITED IN THE = 
. L.N.A. -: BIRMINGHAM SECTION: A SHELTER SUNK BENEATH 3 
» THE GROUND AND COVERED WITH SAND-BAGS. F 

= Keystone = 
































THE QUEEN PAYS A VISIT TO THE FAIR AT EARLS COURT: HER MAJESTY EXAMINING a> A PARTICULARLY INGENIOUS A.R.P. IDEA WHICH IS ATTRACTING MUCH 7 
A MODEL OF THE CANADIAN PAVILION AT THE NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR, WITH Fi ATTENTION AT THE FAIR: A SHELTER PROTECTED BY A MOUND OF CONCRETE 
=» MR. VINCENT MASSEY, CANADIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER, BESIDE HER. (P.N.4.) : > BALLS DESIGNED TO DEFLECT A DIRECT HIT. (Keystone.) & 
“he : —— = ~ : prnnnnnnnn renner § 
The British Industries Fair opened on February 20, the heavy industries section | year's Fair is that it was preceded by the broadcasting of a special message 
being at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, the remainder divided between Olympia | delivered by Mr. Oliver Stanley, President of the Board of Trade, inviting German 
and Earls Court in London. In accordance with the usual practice no opening buyers to the Fair. The number of buyers attracted to the Fair this year has 


shown a considerable increase. In the scientific instrument manufacturers’ section 
at Olympia, a predictor and an anti-aircraft searchlight are on view, by special 
permission of the War Office. The searchlight, which emits a 10,000-watt beam, is 
of the type intended for use in the defence of London. Ouring the Fair it will 
remain switched on and rotating continuously at the rate of one turn a minute. 


ceremony was held, business beginning as soon as the doors opened. The Fair 
remains open until March 3. H.M. the Queen visited Earls Court on the morning 
of February 20. She will accompany the King in a tour at Olympia on 
February 27, while his Majesty will inspect the Birmingham section on March 1, 
and spend the next morning at Earls Court. An interesting feature of this 
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THE EXCAVATIONS ON THE SITE OF WHITEHALL PALACE: | WC 
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AN ARCHAZOLOGICAL EXCAVATION OF PART OF THE SITE OF WHITEHALL PALACE INITIATED = 
BY THE OFFICE OF WORKS: WORKMEN UNC =RING THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE QUEE 


APARTMENTS, BUILT TO WREN’S DESIGNS IN 1688-809. 
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SHOWING ONE OF THE CURVED FLIGHTS OF STEPS WHICH LED DOWN TO THE § 
7 RIVER AT EACH END: THE TERRACE GARDEN BUILT FOR QUEEN MARY TO 
# WREN’S DESIGNS BETWEEN 1691f AND 1693. 
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FORMING PART OF THE REBUILDING CARRIED OUT BY CARDINAL WOLSEY AT YORK =} 
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* THE SOUTHERN END OF THE GREAT HALL, WHICH WAS BUILT FOR CARDINAL WOLSEY A SECTION OF THE RIVER WALL WITH ONE OF SIX SEMI-CIRCULAR BASTION 
) UNCOVERED ON THE WHITEHALL SIT AN EMBANKMENT BUILT ABOUT 


WHICH LIES 300 FT. BEHIND THE PRESENT WALL 


IN 1528: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE BLACK AND WHITE CHEQUER-PATTERN ON 
; A WALL AND THE EARLY BRICK-PAVED FLOOR (LEFT). 
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The excavations which are being made on the site of part of Whitehall 
Palace in preparation for the building of a new block of Government offices sold to the see of York and was known as York Place. Between 1480 and 
have revealed material of great historical interest. As this must inevitably 1500 extensive rebuilding was carried out and Thomas Wolse who became 
be destroyed as the work progresses, the Office of Works is compiling a Archbishop of York in 1514, made further alterations widely involved the 
careful record of all that remains of the Palace by means of photographs and rebuilding of the great hall, the chapel and the great gate towards the 
an accurate survey of the site. The area under examination is bounded by Street. On Wolsey’s fall, Henry VIII. seized his properties, including York 
the Embankment on the east, the roadway of Whitehall on the west, and Place, which he linked up with the demesne of the Hos ital of a domes 
by Horse Guards Avenue on the north. Richard of Ely, Bishop of London, the Less. York Place, or Whitehall as it was renamed, wane the residence 


had a house on the site in the twelfth century and the property was later 
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WOLSEY'S GREAT HALL AND OTHER INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 
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THE KING'S WINE -CELLAR: A PART OF WHITEHALL PALACE WHICH WAS INCORPORATED WITH CADOGAN HOUSE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND HAS NOW BEEN CLEARED 
OF RUBBLE, REVEALING A WATER-CHANNEL, THE BRICK STILLAGES, AND TWO ORIGINAL DOORWAYS 


SS © 


of the Court. In 1698 Whitehall was completely destroyed by fire except | The King’s Wine-Cellar, which was incorporated in Cadogan House in th 
for the Banqueting House, designed by Inigo Jones in 1619, which had been eighteenth century, has had the modern floor and the ae fillin bel ; 
added to the Palace by James J. Of the twenty-three acres which the royal removed, and this has revealed the brick stillages round the wall : hich 
palace covered when completed, about two are now being excavated, and the the barrels of wine were placed, and two original doorways “Bea . 
discoveries made include a portion of the Great Hall of Cardinal Wolsey, floor have been found the chalk foundations of an ped buildin This 
with a wall decorated in black and white squares; the Countess of Falmouth's wine-cellar was linked by a lobby to the Great Hall. which als - bo 
apartment; the Privy Kitchen; and the earliest embankment wall of the evidence of having been built over an earlier building Drawin Rey Whitehall 
river-- built of Kentish ragstone and still standing ten feet above its footings Palace will be found on ‘**Our Notebook" page in ‘this ar ie 
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A CHINCHILLA-FARM IN NORFOLK. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’”’ etc. 


Our readers may remember that we published photographs 
of chinchillas in our issue of Dec. 3 last year, and 
also gave an account of the new industry, concerned with 
the breeding of these animals, which has arisen in the 
U.S.A. Below Mr. Pycraft describes a similar venture 
in this country, and discusses the life-history and some 
of the peculiar characteristics of the chinchilla. 


NY attempt to save animals 

which have come within the 
pale of extermination is to be 
welcomed: and the fur-bearing 
animals are, many of them, in sore 
straits. The chinchilla (Fig. 1) is 
‘one of these. About sixteen years 
ago, to supply the furriers, a 
chinchilla - farm was started with 
a breeding-stock of no more than 
eleven animals, which now number 
over 1500, and are valued, accord- 
ing to one account, at round about 
£400,000 ! Stock, however, from 
this farm may not be sold in Great 
Britain. But I am glad indeed 
to know that Mr. C. Hamblen- 
Thomas is seeking to remedy this 
by starting a farm at Caister, near 
Great Yarmouth, in conjunction 
with Mr. Fletcher Roberts. Mr. 
Hamblen-Thomas a short time ago 
wrote to tell me of his venture, 
and sent me some photographs 
of some young animals recently 
bred on this farm, as well as a 
specimen of the fur, together with 
some of the hairs as they appear 
under the microscope. The ven- 
ture has iuterested me greatly, so 
much so that I record it on this 


page, feeling sure that it will I. SHOWING THE LARGE EARS, THE LONG “ WHISKERS’? AND THE PECULIARLY SOFT GREY FUR: 


interest my readers. 


2. REVEALING UNDER THE MICROSCOPE ALTERNATE BLACK chilla and rabbit, 
AND TRANSPARENT RINGS ON THE HAIRS: A SMALL TUFT OF when _ feeding, 


CHINCHILLA FUR. (HIGHLY MAGNIFIED.) 


All who are enamoured of fur coats will know well 
what Chinchilla fur is like, but I more than suspect that 
only a few will know anything of the animal's life-history. 
Let me say, then, that the chinchilla is one of the rodent 
tribe, of about ten inches in length, and with a beautiful 
soft grey fur, developed to withstand the chilly weather 
of the alpine zones of the Andes. It ranges from the north 
of Peru to the south of Chile. Its large eyes and ears are 
an adjustment to its nocturnal habits. The fore-feet have 
five toes, but the hind-feet only four, the innermost having 
a curious flat, nail-like claw. I can find no information as 
to what it feeds on in its wild state, but there would 
seem to be a very special diet, owing to the extraordinary 
length of its large intestine. Those on this Norfolk farm, 
I am told, are thriving on clover-hay, maize—from which 
they eat the germ only—nuts, raisins, and a little green 
stuff, or fresh fruit. 

One very remarkable feature of the skull of the chin- 
chilla is found in the enormous size of the “ bulla,” which 
forms the ante-chamber to the internal ear. As will be 
seen in Fig. 4, the bulla of the right and left sides of the 
skull form two great chambers of bone concealing nearly 
the whole base of the skull, and nearly touching one another 





in the middle line. The side view of this bulla (Fig. 3) is 
also remarkable, not only because of its great size, but 
also because of the exceptionally large size of the aperture 
to which the base of the external ear is attached. Nothing 
has been recorded of its habits in a wild state which would 
account for the excessive size of these chambers to the 
internal ear, nor for the great size of the upward and 





A CHINCHILLA FROM A BREEDING-FARM IN NORFOLK. 


backwardly-directed aperture for the 
attachment of the external ear. On 
this point those who are keeping 
chinchillas in captivity may be able 
to throw some light, as to whether, 
for example, the sense of hearing is 
particularly acute, and whether the 
ears display much movement. It is 
to be noted, however, that similar 
conspicuously large bulla are found 
also in the Cape jumping-hare. 

It will be noted, in Fig. 4, that 
the upper molar teeth are set, in each 
jaw, so as to converge in front, the 
-right and left rows nearly meeting. 
This is true of many 
rodents. But the 
hares and rabbits 
have the tooth row 
not only shorter, 
but widely separ- 
ated, those of the 
right and left sides 
being parallel. 
What has brought 
about these differ- 
ences no one, at 
present, can say. 
Comparisons be- 
tween the move- 
ments and_= rate 
of movements of 
the jaw in the. 
domesticated chin- 


would be useful. 

But more than 
this. To accommodate 
this huge bulla, it will 
be noticed, the hinder 
border of the lower jaw 
has become hollowed 
out, and the consequent 


the fork is seen, the more forward portion having 
fused with the skull. 

Mr. Hamblén-Thomas draws my attention to the 
fact that in regard to the fur he finds several hairs 
issuing from the same hair-pocket, or “ follicle.”” This 
is interesting, but we find this to be true of several 
very distinct types of mammals, and some rodents. 
In the jerboa, for example, twelve 
or thirteen may arise from a single 
pocket. The paca shows three 
stout hairs alternating with three 
slender ones, while in the American 
monkey midas three hairs of 
equal size emerge from the skin 
together. In their structure, when 
highly magnified, as will be seen 
in Fig. 2, these hairs are shown to 
be excessively fine, and have a 
series of black discs with inter- 
mediate clear spaces between, 
though in some the black discs 
are wanting. They depend, 
probably, on the age of the hair. 
The saftness of the fur of the 
coat of this little animal is easily 
understood when seen under the 
microscope. The hairs are nearly as 
fine as the silk thread of a silk- 
worm, and stand in very striking 
contrast with the hairs of the 
bats, which, under the micro- 
scope, present a series of rings 
of spines standing well away 
from the shaft, and pointing 
towards the tip. I have never 
made an exhaustive study of 
the hairs of different types of 
mammals, but I should be 
surprised to find any as long 
and delicate as those of the 
chinchilla. In this connection, 
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3. A CHINCHILLA SKULL AS SEEN FROM THE 
SIDE: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE LARGE 
TUBULAR APERTURE OF THE BULLA AND THE 
GREAT SIZE OF THE OPENING ABOVE THAT 
FURNISHES THE ATTACHMENT FOR THE OUTER 
EAR. 


Photograph by E. J. Manly. 


it would be interesting to compare them with 
some of the nearly-allied viscacha, an animal 
of most curious habits and very distinctive 
coloration. It is to be hoped that Mr. Hamblen- 
Thomas will, some day in the not distant 
future, make sections through the skin, with 
the hair in sttu, both in the direction of the 
long axis of the hair and transversely to this. 
It has never, I suspect, been done, and it 
would certainly yield some valuable information, 
for the hair, which was sent me for examination, 
had, I feel sure, been plucked from the skin. 
Sections such as those now suggested would 
show the hair follicles, each with a small bundle 
of hairs, instead of the usual single hair to each 
follicle or ‘‘ pocket.”” There is also need for 
information as to the embryonic stages of these 
hairs. The fact that the chinchilla has no 








curved border lies en- 
tirely below the level 
of the grinding surface 
of the molar teeth, 
while the hinder end 
of the bony “ jugal- 
bar,” which lodges the 
articulation for the 
lower jaw, is continued 
backwards as a narrow 
bar of bone, forked 
at its termination, and 
with the outer branch 
of the fork lying over 
the aperture. In the 
hares and rabbits only 
the outer branch of 


4. FORMING TWO GREAT CHAMBERS OF 
BONE CONCEALING NEARLY THE WHOLE 
BASE OF THE SKULL: THE ENORMOUS 
AIR-CHAMBERS, OR BULL, LEADING TO 
THE INTERNAL EAR, AS SEEN ON THE 
UNDER-SURFACE OF A_ CHINCHILLA’S 
SKULL. 
It should be noted that the bull# nearly meet 
one another in the middle line and that the molar 
teeth are set so as to converge in front, the right 
and left rows nearly meeting. 


Photograph by E. J. Manly. 





under-fur, though living under Alpine con- 
ditions, where, theoretically it would be 
needed, is perhaps explained by the fineness, 
and length of the hairs, which are closely 
packed all over the skin. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the Caister 
chinchilla-farm will prove a completely success- 
ful venture, supplementing the similar farms 
in America. The numbers bred for marketing 
may soon become sufficiently large to make 
trapping wild chinchillas unprofitable, and 
thereby save this most interesting animal from 
extinction. Much will depend upon whether 
the change of climate, in the course of time, 
will affect the marvellously silky quality of 
the fur. It may coarsen. None of the other 
nearly-related species can really fill its place. 
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SECRET TOTEMIC CEREMONIES OF ARNHEM LAND: AN ABORIGINAL NGARRA. 


Puotocrapus Copyricut sy Dr. Donato F. THomson. 
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ONE OF THE SECRET NGARRA CEREMONIES OF THE ABORIGINES OF ARNHEM LAND, IN NORTHERN AUSTRALIA, WHICH DR. DONALD F. THOMSON HAS SUCCEEDED 
IN PHOTOGRAPHING : THE “WHALE DANCE" BY CEREMONIALLY PAINTED MEN, WHO RE-ENACT MYTHOLOGICAL HAPPENINGS. 
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RE-ENACTING IN PANTOMIME THE DOINGS OF THEIR TOTEMIC ANCESTORS: A GROUP OF ABORIGINES DANCING ON THE SECRET NGA RRA GROUND, WITH THE SHADE-HOUSE 
OF BOUGHS, SEEN BEHIND—THIS BEING “THE HOLY OF HOLIES,” IN WHICH LIE THE TOTEMIC OBJECTS, CALLED RANGA. 
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Dr. Donald F. Thomson is already well known to our readers from his remarkable and on a later page will be found photographs showing the ceremonial driving 
contributions to the better understanding of the mind of the aborigines of Northern | away of the women from the fringe of the camp. The dances depict, in panto- 
Australia. On this and the succeeding pages we give a number of photographs, | mime, a recapitulation of the activities of the totemic ancestors as recounted in 
together with an article, by Dr. Thomson, dealing with the spiritual life and the the aborigines’ mythology. This mythology, as is explained in the article on the 
mythology of the aborigines of Arnhem Land. Most of the ceremonies illustrated | following page, plays a living part in the existence of every tribe or clan. The 
have never been witnessed by a white man before, much less photographed. On | myths supply the charter not only for every ceremonial act, but also for every 
this page we illustrate two of the ceremonial dances upon the sacred ngarra dance- edict of the old men—the so-called “tribal council." In the background of the 
ground on which the initiation ceremonies of the series called mardai’in are held. | lower photograph is seen the sacred shade-house, the holy of holies in which 
Only men take part in these totemic celebrations (which may last many months), | ranga totemic objects are laid until their revelation, which is seen upon page 291 
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TOTEMISM AND CEREMONIAL LIFE IN ARNHEM LAND: °°..." ssch.o! 


THE BELIEFS OF NORTH AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES; 
SECRET NGARRA CEREMONIES ARE SEEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON THE PRECEDING AND FOLLOWING PAGES. 


DONALD F. THOMSON. 


By DR. 


On the preceding and following pages we reproduce Dr. Thom- 
son's remarkable photographs of the secret ngarra, the 
totemistic ceremony of the Arnhem Bay aborigines. In 
the article printed below Dr. Thomson gives an account 
of the mythology and the spirit-beliefs of these people, 
which form the background of this elaborate ceremonial. 

MYTHOLOGY AND Spirit LiFe. 

YTHOLOGY forms one of the most important 
stepping-stones to an understanding of the Australian 
aborigine, for myth furnishes the background, supplies the 
motive force, for the regulation of conduct, of behaviour, 
and of ritual observance. It is bad practice as a rule to 
ask abstract questions of primitive people, particularly in 
regard to their own behaviour, but if you ask an Arnhem 

Land native why he does something, he will reply almost 

invariably, ‘‘ From old fashion.” That is, ‘ The totemic 

ancestors did it, and therefore we do it too."”. The myths 
of these people, which are recounted on all important 
ceremonial occasions, are more than “ just-so*’ stories. 

They supply the charter not only for every ceremonial 

act, but for every edict of the old men—the so-called 

‘tribal council."" But though this tribal council is im- 

portant, it does not exist as an organised body. The old 

men are the rulers, and they are the custodians, in each 
generation, of the mythology ; they constitute the store- 
house, the repository, of traditional knowledge in the 
absence of a written language. For the mythology, besides 
furnishing the traditional background—supplying, as it 
were, a precedent for every act—also furnishes the means 
of enforcing the customary behaviour: by furnishing the 
punishment for departure from it. Mythology supports 
the belief in a ritual or a supernatural visitation that comes 
upon those who disregard or disobey the law of the old 
men. When this belief in the old men and their power— 
which, under tribal conditions, | have never known to be 
abused —dies, or declines, as it does with “ civilisation,” 
chaos and racial death follow immediately. 

Moreover, myths are regarded by these people as their 

* Book of Genesis,” their story of creation. They believe 

that these myths recount literally the origin of their race 

and the development of their culture. While each clan 
has generally its own special myths telling of its own origin, 
and supplying its title to its own peculiar totems, the 
xeneral scheme, the beliefs about the origin and behaviour 
of these ancestors, is remarkably uniform not only in 
Arnhem Land but throughout Australia. The totemic 
ancestors were not born, in the words of my informants, 
they “ happened,” in the beginning—in the “ high and 
far-off times,” as it were. They were not like ordinary 
mortals > they were endowed with very special powers and 
were able to perform miraculous deeds—the sites of many 
of which are marked by stones, water-holes, or other geo- 
graphical features. Eventually these ancestors sank into 
the ground—leaving a rock, or, in Arnhem Land, more 
frequently a water-hole, to mark the spot. These are 
the sacred places, called the 
mardavin place, or mardarin 
kapu = mangotji — simply — the 
totemic water-holes. Mardarin 
is the “outside” term, = the 
profane or non-sacred name for 
the totem ; ranga ts the “ big,” 

* secret,”’ or sacred name. From 

these mardarin mango, in 

Arnhem Land, the spirits of the 

babies come and enter their 

when the body of the 
child has been formed and the 
mother is pregnant. And it ts 
to these sacred water-holes that 


mothers 


the “shade” or “ ghost” 
but not the = “ spirit "’—goes 
at death 


These Rapwu mancgotss fomn 
the centre of the sacred or 
spiritual hfe of the people, and 
are imtimatelvy linked with 
totemism. Associated with each 
totemic water-holes 
is a single clan totem the 
When a 


mardarin ceremony rs to be 


of these 


mardarin itself 
held, a representation of the 
totem is made, generally from 
wood, more rarely from paper 
bark ( Melalewca), or even from 


stone, and this represents the 








shade the malls which, 
among these people, means the 
matenal presence,” of the 
totemic ancestor. Not only does 
the form of these range follow EMBLEMS OF LIBERATION 
a set tradition, but the paimting TWE ETYRACATE PATTERES 
of the sgarreka, the “ bone” 
or skeletor t¢., the wooden - 
In addition to the designs 
t the ranga executed totemnic designs (also 
aiso mi the the 
the 
design that ss beheved Dw the 
embers of the clan to have been present on the bady of 
he totemax anoestor, the culture hero himself, when he 
per < ih deeds of which their own ceremony & a 
coaptalavion This pattern was present im the body of the 
ure hero when he “ sank down ™ to form the sacred well 
“ h is r v the “ well of life ” of the clan n 
h wht to use certam matemals ss further 
«> iS Case t to members of a songk 
a embers of the same “ movety Thus the nght 


painted during the progress of the mardaim 


opossum-fur string with 
ceremonial rosettes of 
white feathers, shown 
in the coloured plate 
of the Niwurda ranga 
(see page 294), belongs 
exclusively to mem- 
bers of the Yiritja moiety and may not be used by any 
member of the opposite moiety, the moiety called Dua. 


WHOSE 


Tue Motety Divisions. 


Here it must be explained that the dual division cuts 
through the whole of native society in Arnhem Land, 
separating the groups or clans into two divisions with the 


THE REMARKABLE “ DRESS" ASSUMED AT THE END 
OF AN ABORIGINAL NGARRA CEREMONY: A MAN WITH 
HIS BEARD SHAVED, SAVE FOR A TUFT WITH FEATHERS 
ATTACHED TO THE END; AND _ DISTINCTIVE BODY 
PAINTINGS. 
At the end of a sgarra ceremony the beards of the old men are 
shaved, except for a tuft on the chin to which a terminal tuft 
of feathers is attached. All the participants, as well as the women 
and the chikdren of the camp, are painted on the final day of 
the mgerra and ritually washed at a spectacular ceremony. 





FROM THE TABUS IMPOSED UPON INITIATES 
PAINTED UPON THE BODIES OF FOUR MEN TO WHOM THE 
BEEN REVEALED 
or sgarra ceremonies, 
taghly sacred) are pamtec upon the bodies of the fully initiated 
foosg and other tabus which result from attendance at these 

Photographs copuright bv Dr. Donald F. Thomson 


rule of exogamy ~ 





marTving-out 
Kkhown to 


These divisions, 
anthropologists, are 

termed by practacally all the aborigines in Arnhem Land 
Dua and ) srit: 
While people of the Yiritja 


i opossum fur, £TOUPS OF the 





or “ moneties.” as 





moety have a monopoly 
opposite mmety, Dua, have 
the exclusive might to employ the fine 


feathers of the Red~ 


orange-red breast 
called Jimdirit, as 
the coloured plate 


wiared Lornkeet 
Seeh m the splendid 








DURING THE 
TOTEMIC MYSTERIES HAVE 


ceremonies, 


Fes. 25, 1939 


(page 294). A few feathers of the Red-collared lorrikeet may 
be used in the opossum-fur string tassels of Yiritja, as will 
be seen in the “‘ sugar-bag ”’ ranga, but these must form only 
incidental decoration, and may never be used freely as they 
are by members of the opposite moiety, to which they belong 
by traditional right. The significance of this lies in the 
fact that marango, the opossum, is a Yiritja animal, while 
lindirit, the Red-collared lorrikeet, is a Dua bird. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies on the ngarra 
ground, which may occupy several months, the opossum 
string, and armlets, in Yiritja ranga, and the feather arm- 
lets, in the case of Dua, are stripped off. These are presented 
ceremonially to certain individuals and are eventually made 
into armlets or into tassels to adorn certain types of dilly 
bags—both of which are used in fighting and also on all 
important ceremonial occasions. They carry marr (mana) 
and confer special prowess upon the wearer. But he, in 
turn, is under obligation to make very large reciprocal 
presents of food and of material gifts to the group to which 
the ranga belonged. 

The ranga themselves are returned to the sacred water- 
holes or wells of the totemic ancestor with which they are 
associated. They are very sacred; they possess many 
“secret,” “‘ big” names which are known only to the very 
old men, and as they partake of the marr, the spiritual 
power, or essence, of the totemic ancestor itself. A man 
is believed to be in a state of danger when he first sees a 
new ranga, and accordingly a number of tabus, particularly 
on the eating of flesh foods, are set up. An initiate has to 
pass through an elaborate and complicated series of rites, 
including tabus on the eating of many foods, and a cere- 
monial washing, before he is liberated from the food 
restrictions. After this he may be painted with the very 
elaborate and finely executed design appropriate to the 
totem, and of which a fine example, from the Mildjingi 
clan, is shown in the coloured plate on page 293. 


CuLTURE MytTHSs. 


As already mentioned, there are, in Arnhem Land, 
some myths of wider application—myths that form the 
background of cults that are common to several tribal 
groups, in addition to the myths which are the special 
property of a single clan. It is a remarkable fact that 
although women have now no important place in ceremonial 
life and activities, except in the preparation of sacred food, 
many of the totemic ancestors were women. In at least 
two cases they were sisters who, though apparently un- 
married, bore children and gave rise to a new clan or a new 
group, which ever afterwards commemorated, in its cere- 
monial life, the miraculous deeds of its mythical ancestresses. 

The most important of these were two sisters called 
Djangauwo, who are associated with the sun and who 
were responsible for the introduction of very many of the 
clan totems in north-eastern Arnhem Land. These two 
sisters came westwards, voyaging on a raft made from 
tea-tree bark, from somewhere on the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
landing at Port Bradshaw, just to the north of Caledon 
Bay. When they set out they loaded this raft, called 
tjutu, with objects that afterwards became mardai’in (ranga) 
totems, and as they journeyed westwards the women left 
these objects behind, where they were generally turned to 
stone—marking the sacred places which are to-day still 
associated with cults. Each of these women carried two 
yam sticks—the typical woman’s implement or digging- 
stick—but of a special type, 
and when she danced she stuck 
these deep into the ground so 
that water gushed out, giving 
rise to water-holes or springs 
of water of a peculiar type, 
now called milmindjarrk. Some 
of these are very sacred, and 
an old man who had a large 
tumour on his neck pointed to 
it and explained to me that 
it was due to his having, in 
his youth, drunk the water 
from a milmindjarrk place. As 
a result, the Djangauwo women 
had struck him with a “ spirit ” 
(malli) bilma—an implement 
made of ironwood and em- 
ployed by women in_ the 
preparation of food. This was 
a ritual punishment; he did 
not believe that a woman had 
struck him with an _ actual 
bilma. Eventually, these two 
women reached Elcho Island, 
where they have left many 
of their mardaiin, and thus 
Elcho Island is one of the 
most important centres in the 
sacred and ceremonial life in 
all Arnhem Land—a_ place 





bristling with sacred totemic 
stones. 

The myth recounts that 
during their odyssey, when 


the women were away hunt- 
ing, a number of men _ stole 
their possessions and carried 
them off to their own cere- 


NGARRA CEREMONIES : 


intricate and elaborately monial ground, the  ngarra. 

men after they are freed from Ever since that time men 
have kept these totemic 

objects, these ranga, for 

themselves, and the women 


have been excluded from the sacred places. 


Curiously 
enough, a somewhat similar 


belief exists in connection 
with the sacred bull-roarers on Cape York Peninsula— 
where it is recorded that two girls found and played with 
these sacred objects in ancestral times. So the totemic 
and other ceremonies of to-day are a recapitulation in 
pantomime of the miraculous deeds of the mythical 
recorded in mythology, and the = social 
function of myth is manifest 


aucestors, as 
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THE REVELATION OF THE RANGA—CLIMAX OF THE NGARRA: 
ARNHEM LAND TOTEMISTIC CEREMONIAL; AND A NATIVE ARTIST. 
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THE CLIMAX OF THE NGARRA CEREMONIES—THE REVELATION OF THE INNERMOST 
TOTEMIC MYSTERY: THE SACRED RANGA BROUGHT FROM ITS SHADE-HOUSE AND 
EXPOSED BEFORE THE TERRIFIED INITIATES. 
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FOOD: THE DALKARRAMIRRI, 
OVER THE PARCEL 
TO WOMEN 


OR “HIGH 
OF FOOD IN THE ASHES; 
AND UNINITIATES. 


ECRATION OF THE SACRED 
CALLING THE “ BIG NAMES” 
WHICH HENCEFORWARD IS TABU 


The first illustration on this page shows the climax of the initiation ceremonies among 
the Wanguri aborigines of Arnhem Bay—the actual revelation of the Tukororo ranga 
to the initiates. The ranga, representing in this case the “Shade” of the totemic 
ancestor, Tukororo, is brought from the shade-house of boughs. On the left is seen 
the dalkarramirri, a sort of high priest, who calls the secret names of the ranga. 
The initiates are stricken with fear at the revelation, and believe they are in a state 
of spiritual danger when once they have seen it. Severe tabus upon their diet and 
behaviour are accordingly set up. The fact that the paintings upon the men 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPYRIGHT RY Dr. Doxatp F. THomsoy. 
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WONGO, AN ABORIGINE ARTIST OF CALEDON BAY, WORKING AT A DRAWING UPON 
BARK ; THE TRIANGULAR AREAS REPRESENTING HIGHLY CONVENTIONALISED CLOUDS. 

WHICH ARE PROMINENT IN THE MYTHOLOGY OF EASTERN ARNHEM LAND 
as 
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THE RANGA, THE PROFOUNDLY SACRED TOTEMIC OBJECT, REPRESENTING TUKORORO, 
A TOTEMIC ANCESTOR, WHICH INITIATES ONLY DARE LOOK UPON AFTER RITUAL 
PRECAUTIONS TO PRESERVE THEIR HEALTH AND PROTECT THEIR EYESIGHT 


(which represent, in highly conventionalised form, the tracks of mythical bandicoots) 
are crossed upon their bodies is an indication of the advanced stage of the ceremonies. 
The chronological sequence of the arrangement of these patterns is further illustrated 
upon the following page. In the consecration of the sacred (mardai’in) food, the food 
is wrapped neatly in paper bark and buried in the ashes for the final cooking. 
After the “big names" of the totemic ancestor associated with the ranga in con- 
nection with the ceremony have™been cailed over the food by the dalkarramirri, or 
“‘high priest,"” no woman or uninitiated man may even touch it 
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DRIVING AWAY THE WOMEN AT THE END OF THE DAY: 
AN EVENING NGARRA RITUAL; AND STAGES IN BODY-PAINTING. 


PHoToGcRAPHsS CopyricHt BY Dr. Donatp F. THomson. 
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THE DRIVING-AWAY OF THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN—A RITUAL PERFORMED AT THE 
FND OF EACH DAY OF NGARR4 CEREMONIES AT BLUE MUD BAY: THE MEN ON 
THEIR WAY FROM THE NGARRA-GROUND TO THE BARNA FORKED STUMP, 
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,  BODY-PAINTINGS FOR A NGARRA: A GROUP OF DANCERS IN A NGARRKA OF THE 
i YIRITJA MOIETY, THE SINGLE BANDS OF THE DESIGN INDICATING THAT IT IS 
AN EARLY STAGE OF THE CEREMONIFS—WHICH MAY GO ON FOR MONTHS. 
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THE WOMEN AWAY FROM THE BARNA FORKED 
MEN WITH THEIR SPEARS, AND WOMEN AND CHILDREN COVERING 
WITH SHEETS OF PAPER BARK. 


DRIVING 


CAMP: THEMSELVES 


STUMP ON THE FRINGE OF THE fi 
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THE “DRESS "’ PROPER TO A LATER STAGE OF THE NGARR4 CEREMONIES: 4 =) 
A MAN WITH TWO BANDS OF PATTERNING, AND WEARING HIS DILLY-BAG ON 4 ¥ 
A STRING ROUND HIS NECK, AND OTHER ADORNMENTS, : rf 





eed 


The first two photographs on this page illustrate the painting of the bodies for a 
ngarra of the Yiritja moiety. The designs represent the tracks of mythical bandicoots 
(the bandicoot being a small pouched mammal). During the initial stages of the 
ngarra, which extends over many months, the design consists of a single band and 
is confined to one side of the body. At a later stage the designs are painted down 
both sides of the body, and when the ceremony reaches its climax, the bands are 
crossed, as is shown in the photographs, on the previous page, of the revelation of 


the ranga. Other features of ceremonial dress are the painting of the forehead, the 
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CLUSTERED ROUND THE BARNA STUMP, AFTER THE WOMEN HAVE BEEN DRIVEN AWAY, 
THE MEN LISTEN TO THE SOLEMN RECITAL OF THE TOTEMIC ‘“‘ BIG NAMES”: THE SUNSET 
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CEREMONY ON A NGARRA-DAY, 
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painted string armlets, and the ornamental dilly-bag. At the conclusion of the day’s 
programme of the mgarra, the men surround a forked stump, called barna, close to 
the fringe of the camp, and drive away the women and children, who assemble 
| there as the men leave the mgarra-ground. The women lie down, or crouch near the 
ground, covering themselves with sheets of paper bark. The men march up in 
single file, drive the women away, and the ritual concludes with the calling of the 
totemic “ big names" by the dalkarramirri, who is a sort of high priest. Such customs 


as those illustrated on this page are characteristic of the whole of Arnhem Land. 
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E illustrate here a very 
sacred totemic design 
from the Mildjingi clan, 
North Central Arnhem Land, 
which is painted only on 
s the bodies of men who have 
| undergone full initiation into 
the group called bapuro (an 
extension of the clan) to 
which it belongs. It repre- - : . ; a 
‘ sents, in highly convention- 4 aren 4 SS 
alised form, clouds, which 2t-2 - aS SST: . 

are among the totems of a ' SS 
the group. The use of this 
design occurs at a ritual 
dedication of the totem in 
which the dalkarramirri, 
“the caller of big names” 
(a kind of “ high priest” of 
the totemic group) calls or 
invokes the “ big” names, 
the sacred or secret names 
of the totemic ancestors. 
The design is also painted 
on the body of a man newly 
deceased, again on the skull 
before it is broken up for 
final disposal in a hollow 
| grave post, called dupun ; 
and on the representation of 
the sacred totem, the vanga, 
itself, which is kept con- 
cealed in a secret ‘ shade 
house”’ while ai »sgarra 
ceremony is in progress. 
The actual execution of 
such a design on the body 
may occupy a full day, and 
ra ! it is so sacred that in its 
3 fully completed and perfect 
state no woman or uninitia- 
ted man may even look upon 
it. When the period of 
tabu that follows initiation 
to a totemic group is com- 
pleted and his body painted 
with this design, a man 
will either suspend leafy 
branches in front of his 
body to hide the sacred 
mintji (design), or he will 
partially obscure it by smear- 
ing it with his hand before 
appearing in the open camp. 
In Arnhem Land _ these 
totemic designs attain a de- 
gree of perfection in colour 
technique and_ execution 
approached nowhere else 
in Australia. Every clan 
possesses several such de- 
signs, in each of which 
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} there are varying degrees of 
sacredness. These are held 
as ‘‘ copyright”; owner- 


ship of the design is vested 
in the group that claims the 
totem, and “ infringement ’”’ 
| may be punished by death. 
These complicated designs 
are conventionalised and 
adhere rigidly to a set form, 
varying only with the degree 
ot skill of the artist and 














? not by intent. The actual 
| clouds (which are a totem 
of the Mildjingi clan) are 
represented by the triangular 
‘gt areas, while the finely 
A , executed pattern on the 
ne margin is called rarrk. 
Wori_pD COPYRIGHT RESERVED 
BY Dr. DoNaLp F. THOMSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
| 
S 
SO SACRED THAT IT MUST BE VEILED OR DEFACED IN THE PRESENCE OF WOMEN 
e 
. AND UNINITIATED MEN: 
‘ THE BOLD PATTERN, REPRESENTING CONVENTIONALISED CLOUDS, PAINTED UPON THE BODIES OF FULLY 
$ 


INITIATED MILDJINGI CLANSMEN (ARNHEM LAND); RECORDED FOR THE FIRST TIME BY DR. D. THOMSON. 
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The “ Holy of Holies” in Arnhem 
Land Totemism, Never Before 
Revealed to a White Man: 


Totems Showing the Restricted Use 
of Opossum Fur and Parrot 
Feathers by Two Moieties. 





A MOST SACRED TOTEM OF THE NATIVES OF ARNHEM 
LAND IN AUSTRALIA; REPRESENTING A WILD BEES NEST 
IN A CONVENTIONALISED FORM 
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WITH “ ARMS’? REPRESENTING THE RAYS OF THE SUN, WORKED IN THE BREAST FEATHERS OF THE 
RED-NECKED LORIKEET, WHICH ARE EXCLUSIVE TO THE DUA MOIETY: THE SUN TOTEM--THE MOST 
SPLENDID IN ALL ARNHEM LAND 


HE totemic objects shown on this page are of the greatest interest from the point of view of anthropology. 
They stress the importance of the “ dual division,’’ the arbitrary division that cuts through the whole 

of native society in Arnhem Land, dividing the groups into two divisions with the rule of ‘‘ exogamy ’’—or 
marrying out. These divisions are known almost throughout Arnhem Land as Dua and Yiritja. Corresponding 


with the division of human society into two halves, the whole of nature—animate and inanimate—is similarly 


divided. The distinction finds expression in the exclusive right to use the red breast-feathers of the Red- 


Collared Lorikeet (/indirit) that is claimed by the Dua moiety, with a corresponding monopoly by members of 


the Yiritja moiety of the use ot opossum fur string or “‘ buln’yin.’’ The bees’ nest, or ‘“ Sugar Bag ’’ totem, as 


it is called, represents in highly conventionalised form the “ sugar bag’’ of ancestral times. The hole just 


discernible at the base of the four terminal points is the mangotji, the ‘ 


eye ’’ of the nest or hive, and the 


diamond-shaped areas represent comb. Here again the cross-hatched areas represent honey or ‘‘tjukurr’”’ (fat), 


and the spotted portions ‘“ bee bread’’ and brood comb. The Sun ranga, called Wallir, is associated with 


two women, Jjangauwo, who in ancestral times made an odyssey from the eastwards, taking the path 
subsequently followed by the sun. Mythology tells us that these women were responsible for the distribution 


of most of the Dua totems of Eastern Arnhem Land The long arms represent the rays of the sun. Tens 


of thousands of feathers were required to make this rangau, the finest, and one of the most sacred, in all 


Arnhem Land. These feathers are obtained from the breast only of the Red-Collared Lorikeet (J ric) 
rubitorquatus). Such objects as these are sacred in the highest degree, and have never been revealed to any 
but initiated men, and certainly not to a white man 
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THREE GREAT CANALS, IN BELGIUM, GERMANY AND GREECE. PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTEREST FROM HOME AND ABR 


The Government type of steel air raid shelter for private use was the subject of a special drawing 
in our last issue, and below we illustrate a test which was given to one of these steel shelters 
recently, when a ton and a-half of bricks was dropped upon its roof. This shelter’ is of the type 
of which 17,000 will be distributed next week to people with incomes of £250 or under. The 
week after, distribution will be made of 30,000, with increasing numbers later.—The latest 
arrival at the Rhenen Zoo, in Holland, is a baby Polar-bear. It is hoped that this cub will 
survive. Although, between 1861 and 1922, twenty Polar-bear cubs were born at the London 
Zoo,’ none were reared.—The Post Office is experimenting with a new type of balance to enable 
the public to weigh their own Empire Air Mail letters for dispatch. It is on the “ yard arm”’ 
Principle ; and has been introduced because the old spring balances in post offices are not sensitive 
enough for the half-ounce letters. 


TO 


BELGIUM’S GREAT NEW WATERWAY LINKING ANTWERP WITH THE MEUSE NEARING 
COMPLETION : A SECTION OF THE ALBERT CANAL, SHOWING THE VROENHOVEN BRIDGE. 
Associated Press. 
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A SEVERE TEST FOR A GOVERNMENT-TYPE STEEL SHELTER: DROPPING I} TONS 
OF BRICKS ON THE ROOF OF THE SHELTER, WHICH IS SEEN SUCCESSFULLY WITHSTANDING 
THE IMPACT. (L.N.A.) 


ON THE KIEL CANAL, FOR WHICH A VAST WIDENING PROJECT HAS BEEN APPROVED : 
A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM A GERMAN WARSHIP ABOUT TO PASS UNDER ONE OF 
THE BRIDGES, WHICH WILL PRESUMABLY ALL HAVE TO BE ALTERED. (Keystone.) 


HOW A POLAR-BEAR CARRIES ITS YOUNG: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
ZOO, HOLLAND, SHOWING THE MOTHER WITH THE CUB DANGLING 
Wide World. 


AT THE RHENEN 
FROM HER JAWS. 


THE CORINTH CANAL REOPENED TO TRAFFIC AFTER A SUBSIDENCE: THE FAMOUS 
WORK ORIGINALLY UNDERTAKEN BY NERO, AND NOW 72 FEET WIDE AT THE WATER- 
LEVEL. (Imperial Airways Photo.) 


So rapid has been the progress of the construction of the Albert Canal, the great new Belgian 
waterway connecting the River Meuse with the Port of Antwerp, that it is to be opened at the 
end of the present summer, instead of in 1940 as at first anticipated. Ships of 2000 tons 
displacement will be able to use the Canal.——It was announced on February 15 that Herr Hitler 
had given his approval to a vast scheme for the enlargement and improvement of the Kiel Canal. 
The scheme will enable large vessels to pass through it in both directions at the same time— 
indeed, vessels of Transatlantic size will be able to pass each other. The double locks at Holtenau 
and Brunsbiittelkoog are also to be replaced and bridges over the Canal will have to be rebuilt 
in many cases.——Another famous canal, the Corinth Canal, which joins the Gulf of Corinth and 
the AEgean Sea, was recently reopened to traffic after a subsidence due to heavy rains. It has 
considerable strategic importance, shortening the distance from Athens to the lonian sea by 200 miles. 


A POST OFFICE IMPROVEMENT TO SIMPLIFY THE DISPATCH OF AIR MAIL: 
SENSITIVE BALANCE ENABLING SENDERS TO FIND OUT WHETHER THEIR 
UNDER THE HALF-OUNCE. (Kevstone.) 
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THE KING AND QUEEN VISIT TYNESIDE: EVENTS OF THE ROYAL TOUR. 


(UPPER.) THE KING LAUNCHES THE ‘“ KING GEORGE V."': THEIR MAJESTIES ON THE PLATFORM BEFORE THE CEREMONY ; SHOWING THE BOWS OF THE NEW BATTLESHIP... (?.N..A.) 
(LOWER.) THEIR MAJESTIES INSPECT THE ELSWICK WORKS OF VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS : THE KING EXPLAINING THE MECHANISM OF A NAVAL GUN TO THE QUEEN. (‘: The Times.’’) 


The Royal tour of Newcastle and the North-East began on February 21, when the | Newcastle General Hospital the King and Queen drove to the City Hall, where 
King and Queen were received at the Central Station, Newcastle. Their Majesties 2400 children were assembled, and later took luncheon with the Lord Mayor and 
first visit was to the Elswick works of Vickers-Armstrongs, where they saw naval Lady Mayoress at the Old Assembly Rooms. In the afternoon the King opened 
gun-mountings, including those for the new battleship “ King George V.," aircraft the new building for the Medical School of King’s College and launched the new 


components, tanks and guns in process of manufacture After inspecting the battleship before visiting the Wallsend Infirmary Maternity Block. 
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THE “KING GEORGE V."’ LAUNCHED BY THE KING: THE NEW 35,000-TON BATTLESHIP MOVING DOWN THE SLIPWAY IN THE WALKER 
YARD OF VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS ON THE TYNE. 


Thousands of people had gathered in the Walker Yard of Messrs. Vickers-Armstrongs broke a bottle of champagne against the vessel's side. and started her down the 
to watch H.M. the King launch the new battleship “ King George V."’ The King slipway A band played “ Rule Britannia,” and the sirens of all the ships on the 
wore the undress uniform of an Admiral of the Fleet. After a short religious service, | river began to sound. The ‘ King George V."’ took the water easily and gracefully, 
he pronounced the words: “I name this ship ‘King George V.' May God bless this and was taken charge of by the tugs. A double-page drawing of the vessel's 
ship and those who serve in her.’’ He then pulled a lever which simultaneously appearance when completed is given on the succeeding pages. (/’hotograph by I’lanet.) 
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THE FIRST BRITISH BATTLESHIP TO BE LAUNCHED FOR FC 


























LAUNCHED BY H.M. THE KING: AN ARTISTS IMPRESSION OF THE “KING GEORGE V.”, WHEN COMPLETED—OUR FIRST CAPIT. 


, The launch of the new battleship ‘‘ King George V."’ by the King at the | main armament of ten 14-in. guns is to be carried in two quadruple and | the s 
4 Walker Yard of Messrs. Vickers-Armstrong on February 21 is illustrated on one twin turret (in place of the five twin turrets of pre-war days), so that Many 
pages 296-297. She is the first of an entirely new type of 35,000-ton six guns can be fired ahead, four astern, and all ten on each beam. The her a 
capital ship, of which five are under construction, and marks a return to four-gun turrets weigh about 2000 tons apiece. The guns can be afforded shell- 


| the well-balanced profile so lacking in the ‘‘ Rodney” and ‘‘ Nelson."’ Her far heavier protection than would be possible with a wider distribution. In Que 
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FOR FOURTEEN 


R FIRST CAPITAL SHIP INITIALLY DESIGNED WITH AIRCRAFT HANGARS; 


ple and 
so that 

—: 
a fforded 
on. In 


the secondary battery are sixteen of the new 5°25-in. guns in twin turrets. 
Many eight-barrel multiple pom-poms and .iumerous other A.-A. guns form 
her aerial defence. There is extremely strong armour protection both against 
shell-fire and air attack. The new ship will be several knots faster than the 
‘*Queen Elizabeth." There will be hangars on each side of the fore funnei 


YEARS: THE 35,000-TON 


“KING GEORGE V.” 


AND ARMED AND ARMOURED TO MEET AIR ATTACKS 


housing aeroplanes, with a fixed cross-deck catapult between the funnels. 
The ‘*‘ King George V."’ is our second battleship to bear the name, and will 
cost £8,000,000. The last British battleship launched before her was the 
**Rodney,”’ which took the water in 1925..—[SpectaLty DRAWN FOR 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News” By Oscar ParKEs, A.I.N.A.] 
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NEWS EVENTS IN THE REALM OF .ART AND ARCHITECTURE : 
A DISASTER, NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








il 

a 

WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF THOMAS CARLYLE: LENT TO THE 7 
TATE GALLERY BY THE CITY OF GLASGOW. 


istler’ - i 

Gallery by to Commune of Oo Clan ot Caan Fgh A, AP THE NEW ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL: THE WINNING DESIGN, BY W. H. WATKINS AND PARTNERS, 

on view in the newly decorated Gallery 21, between the artist’s two IN THE COMPETITION FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BUILDING. 

portraits of the Misses Alexander. The composition is a variant of that On February 17 it was announced that the design submitted by W. H. Watkins and Partners had won the competition for the 

of the famous “ Portrait of the Artist’s Mother” in the Louvre. The reconstruction of St. George’s Hospital. The competition was open to all qualified architects in the United Kingdom and Northern 
picture has not been shown in London since 1905. Ireland and fifty designs were submitted. The selected design has yet to be approved by 

the Royal Fine Arts Commission. The total cost of the new — is estimated at about 

£700,000, and it will provide for five hundred beds. (‘ The Times.’’) 


THE DISASTROUS FIRE 
AT THE HISTORIC 
CHATEAU DE CLERES : 
A PHOTOGRAPH 
SHOWING THE GUT- 
TED SECTION OF THE 
BUILDING. 


The historic Chateau de 
Cléres, near Rouen, which 
was first built in the 
eleventh century and 
was subsequently recon- 
structed in the fifteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, 
was almost destroyed by 
fire on February 15, and 
the damage is estimated 
at nearly £30,000. It is 
said that Joan of Arc 
was imprisoned at the 
chateau for one night 
while being taken from 
Arques to Rouen. The 
owner, M. Jean Delacour, 
the naturalist, keeps a 
large private zoo in the 
grounds, but the animals 
were unharmed and many 
tropical birds which are 
kept during the winter 
in the heated cellars of 
the building were safely 
removed. (Wide World.) 
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TO BE OPENED BY PRESIDENT LEBRUN DURING HIS STATE 
VISIT: THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE INSTITUT FRANQGAIS. 


On March 21, the evening of his arrival in London on a State visit, 
President Lebrun, accompanied by Mme. Lebrun, will inaugurate the 
new buildings of the Institut Francais, in South Kensington. They will 
be received by the Princess Royal, as Patroness of the Institut, and stay 
for forty minutes. The Presidential party will visit the gymnasium of 
the Lycée, which forms part of the Institut building. (‘The Times.”) 





PROVIDING THE FIRST EVIDENCE OF ROME’S TRADE WITH 
INDIA: AN ORNATELY CARVED STATUETTE OF THE 


GODDESS OF LOVE DISCOVERED AT POMPEII. A NEW ACQUISITION AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM: A BRONZE IBIS, ONE OF THE BEST EGYPTIAN BRONZES 
The first actual evidence of trade between the Roman — and OF THE LATE PERIOD (SEVENTH-FIFTH CENTURIES B.C.), WHICH WILL SHORTLY BE PUT ON EXHIBITION. 
India was recently discovered during the new excavations at Pompeii. , a , ? ae 
A small carved statuette of the Indian Goddess of Love was This bronze ibis, once in the collection of Lord Carmichael, has recently been presented to the British Museum by the Trustees of 
found by Dr. Maiuri, archwologist in charge, who says that it is the letters of the late Colonel T. E. Lawrence, and will shortly be exhibited in’ the newly arranged galleries of the Egyptian 
the only object of Indian art yet discovered at Pompeii. (Planet.) department. (Reproduced by Courtesy of the British Museum. Crown Copvright Reserved.) 








EN 
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IN THE “COURT OF THE SEVEN SEAS”: 
A WINGED FIGURE REPRESENTING THE 


On February 18 President Roosevelt opened by wireless the Golden Gate International 
exhibition at San Francisco from Key West, Florida, where he was staying to attend 
the naval manceuvres. The Exhibition, which will remain open until December 3, 
rivals the New York World's Fair with over thirty-five countries participating. The 
“Court of the Seven Seas" is the longest and one of the most beautiful in the 
exhibition. Along its sides are sixteen sixty-foot pylons topped with the prows of 


SIXTY-FOOT PYLONS 
“SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE”—A FEATURE OF THE GOLDEN GATE EXHIBITION. 


EACH BEARING A GALLEON’S PROW GRACED WITH 


galleons, each graced with a winged figure representing the “Spirit of Adventure,” 
the work of P. O. Tognelli. Sculptural panels between these pylons depict 
“Exploration,” ‘‘ Trade,"" and ‘“ Commerce."" The Golden Gate Exhibition occupies 
a site of 400 acres on Treasure Island, in San Francisco Bay, and is intended to be 
a cultural rather than a commercial exhibition. The countries taking part have for the 
most part chosen as their themes the history, customs, and recreations of their people. 
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MRS. F. M. D. HENDERSON. 
Organising Secretary of the Junior 
Council of the London and National 
Society of Women’s Service. 
Recently appointed supervisor of 
the female staff of Imperial Air- 
ways, where she will be responsible 
for the training and administration 
of hundreds of employees. 





MR. J. G. BRAITHWAITE. 
Elected M.P. (Cons.) in the by- 
election for the Holderness Division 
of East Yorkshire on February 16. 
He had a majority of 6152 in a 
four-cornered contest. Is a member 
of the London Stock Exchange and 
represented the Hillsborough 

Division of Sheffield, 1931-35. 
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THE DEATH OF A WELL-KNOWN COMPANY DIRECTOR: 
LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR WILLIAM COX, D.S.O. 
Managing director of the Ellerman Property Trust, Ltd. ; joint 
vice-chairman of Illustrated Newspapers and a director of 
The Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd. Died on 
February 16; aged fifty-eight. Was a director of a large 
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ADMIRAL SIR W. JAMES. 
Appointed Commander- in - Chief 
Portsmouth, in succession t 
Admiral of the Fleet the Earl o 


THE DEATH OF A NOTED FINANCIER AND ART 
COLLECTOR: THE LATE SIR EDMUND DAVIS. 


po begged’ ppt es leader pe Mon — —— mining 
industry, and a well-known art-collector, died on February 20, 
aan -_ afte oun” Wes aged seventy-six. He was an old friend of Cecil Rhodes. 
Flag-Commander to Vice-Admiral : His art ae nen pen rem d of — 
number of companies and had recently joined the board of i .M. in the “ ” at the Statuary, and fine pictures by old and modern masters. He 
ss Odham’s Press. Served in the Great War, 1914-17. igi colivgs, Guetta, “1919. — pene: Battle of yo ¥4 presented a collection tc the S. African Art Gallery in 1935-6. 
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A prominent soldier, with much 
experience of supply and transport 
questions. Died February 18, 
aged fifty-eight. Began his career 
in India. Served in France and 
Mesopotamia during the late 
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CARDINAL PACELLI, THE CAMERLENGO, ‘*“ WITHOUT ANGLO-GERMAN FRIEND- 72 












INVESTED WITH FULL POWERS AS SHIP EUROPE WILL FOUNDER”: 
HEAD OF THE CHURCH : THE MEETING SIR NEVILE HENDERSON MAKING 
OF CARDINALS AT THE VATICAN, HIS STRIKING SPEECH TO THE 
On the death of Pope Pius XI., Cardinal ANGLO-GERMAN SOCIETY. 
Pacelli, the Papal Secretary of State, In his speech to the German-English 
became the Camerlengo, or deputy of Society, Sir Nevile Henderson, British 
the Pope. On February 17, at a Ambassador in Berlin, said : ‘1 maintain 
meeting of Prelates of the Apostolic that . . . the foundations of peace and 
Chamber at the Vatican, the ; ardinal of agood understanding between Germany 
'f Camerlengo was invested with full and Great Britain were laid at Munich.” 
oa administrative powers as Head of the Without solid Anglo-German friendship, he 
og Church during the interregnum. concluded, ‘‘Europe will surely founder.” 
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MR. HAROLD SCOTT. 
Appointed to control and co-ordinate Air Raid 


Sees aed 
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THE EMIR FEISAL. 
The Emir Feisal, head of the Saudi-Arabian dele- 
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Precautions in London, February 14. Previously 
chairman of the Prison Commission, holding that 
post since 1932. Secretary, Labour Resettle- 
ment Committee, 1918-19, when he became 


gation to the Palestine Conferences, was the guest 
of the Moslem Society in Great Britain at a party 
at the Shah Jehan Mosque at Woking on February 19. 
After hearing an address of welcome the Emir, 


wearing Arabian robes. took tea in a marquee in the 


é ssi 2. 
an assistant secretary at the Home Office. He mosque gardens. Over 200 Moslems were present. 


is fifty-one. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL SIR DOUGLAS BROWNRIGG. MISS MEGAN TAYLOR, THE BRITISH GIRL WHO IS WORLD SKATING CHAMPION, MR. R. C. GILSON. 








Chief Naval Censor throughout the Great War, HOLDING THE TROPHY; WITH HER PARENTS SEATED BESIDE HER. A distinguished scholar and headmaster. Died on 
becoming Chief Censor of Radio-Telegraphy on Miss Megan Taylor successfully retained her wor!d’s figure-skating championship at Prague on February 18; aged seventy-five. He had been 
mobilisation in 1914. Died February 14, aged February 12. Miss Daphne Walker, aiso of Great Britain, was placed third, and Miss Gladys headmaster of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
seventy-one. He performed the difficult task : Jagger, eighth. Miss ilia Colledge, the British and European champion and runner-up in from 1900 to 1929. Was Chairman of the Birming- 


of acting as liaison between the Navy and the 


the world championship last year, was unable to compete owing to an injured heel. Miss ham Higher Education Sub-Committee, 1904-13, 
Press with great tact and complete success. 


Megan Taylor recently sailed on a world tour. and Sixth Form Master at Haileybury, 1887-90. 
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Photographs by Elliott and Fry, Planet, Russell, Associated Press, Graphic Photo. Union, Bassano, and Hay Wrightson. 
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Gentlemen! 


your Johnnie Walker — 


It may be for lunge, or it may be for dinner, but an engagement 
with Johnnie Walker is something too good to miss. There are many 
fine whiskies distilled in Scotland, and each as it matures and mellows 
develops some special quality that youwould enjoy. Butin Johnnie Walker 
you enjoy them all at ouce; for Johnnie Walker, as you probably know, 


is a blend of all the finest whiskies in Scotland. 











Born 1820 


—still going 
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WILLS’ GOLD FLAKE IS THE MAN'S 
CIGARETTE THAT WOMEN LIKE 
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WOMAN’S TRIUMPH ON THE STAGE. 


ECENT productions in London have been dominated 

by the strong attraction of the sex once known as 
weaker. It has been the actress’s occasion. What, for 
example, would be the merit and the magnetism of 
‘‘ Magyar Melody,” at His Majesty’s, were Miss Binnie 
Hale not settled in the heart of it? Mr. Coward’s “ Design 
for Living,” across the road at the Haymarket, is saved 
from the sordidness of its theme by the radiance of Miss 
Diana Wynyard’s personality and performiance. Miss 
Lucie Mannheim’s work at the Duke of York’s Theatre in 
Ibsen’s ‘* Nora,” alias ‘‘ A Doll’s House,” is notable. The 
thrills of the thriller “‘ They Walk Alone,” at the Shaftes- 
bury, depend almost entirely on Miss Beatrix Lehmann’s 
command of eeriness, while the absurd and potentially 





“‘ LITTLE LADYSHIP,” AT THE STRAND THEATRE: EVE (LILLI PALMER) IS GIVEN 


ee a 





a role as that of the Duchess of Malfi in Webster’s tragedy, 


just performed by the O.U.D.S. at Oxford, he must have - 


had rare talent. The closing of the theatres for some 
twenty years under the Puritan rule broke up the tradition 
and ended the training of the apprentices. As a result, 
when Charles II. reopened the playhouses there were no 
boy-players of ability and experience available. With the 
change of social taste and the absence of the trained and 
talented boys, the time had come for woman to make her 
entry, which was immediately the entrance of a conqueror. 
This entry was made in a Shakespeare play, and the proud 
pioneer was probably a Mrs. Margaret Hughes. The honour 
has been disputed, but Mr. Davies decides for Mrs. Hughes, 
who played Desdemona in 1660. 

In the prologue specially written for this production it 

was announced that— 


The woman plays to-day: mistake 
me not; 

No man in gown or page in 
petty-coat. 


It is further explained that “‘ page in 
petty-coat ” was hard to find. The 
gap in the drama’s life had quenched 
the supply, so that when play-acting 
was resumed— 


Men act, that are between 

Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With bone so large and nerve so 
incomplyant 

When you call Desdemona, enter 
Giant. 


It is to an accident of history that 
we owe the presence of women on 
the stage. If there had been no Civil 
War and no Puritan victory, with the 
consequent cessation of all theatrical 
activities, the training of boys might 
have continued unbroken and_ the 
absurdity of presenting large and 
elderly actors as Desdemona would 
never have occurred. 

Once woman had put her foot 


A FORGED LETTER EXPLAINING HER ABSENCE FROM SCHOOL BY JUDY (JOAN inside the stage door she never 


WHITE) WHILE SHE IS BEING INTERROGATED BY THE HEADMISTRESS (ELLIOTT 


MASON). 


“ Little Ladyship” is a comedy by Ian Hay in which a young girl, Eve, who is married 

to a distinguished surgeon, decides to return to school as a relief from the boredom she 

experiences during the day in her husband’s absence. Her friend, Judy, who has con- 

siderable skill in penmanship, is shown above providing Eve with a forged note explaining 
why she has been absent from school. (Sasha.) 


mawkish story of the schoolgirl-wife in ‘‘ Little Ladyship,” 
at the Strand, might become most unpleasant were it not 
for the delicacy of Miss Lilli Palmer’s rendering of the part. 

Of course, there 
are some fine male 
performances in these 
recent productions. 
Miss Lilli Palmer has 
tremendous _assist- 
ance from the light, 
quick, certain touch 
of Mr. Cecil Parker. 
In ‘‘ Nora” there 
is a wonderful study 
of the doomed Dr. 
Rank by Mr. John 
Abbott. Usually that 
part becomes just 
grim or merely mac- 
abre: in this case 
it has a haunting 
pathos. Still, on the 
whole, recent “ first 
nights”? have been 
Ladies’ Nights. It 
is impossible even to 
imagine the world of 
the modern theatre 
without the feminine 
element. Yet, in 
what is generally sup- 
posed to have been 
the supreme period 
of English drama, 
there were no act- 
resses at all, and the 
boys or youths who 
took their place, how- 
ever clever, were 
evidently not import- 
ant figures in the 
life of the town and 
the theatres. An 
epitaph by Ben 
Jonson has immortalised the name of Master Pavy, and 
we know the identities of one or two more of the boy- 
actors. But of the creators of the famous Shakespearean 
Women we are wholly ignorant. 

A recently-published book on ‘“‘ Shakespeare’s Boy 
Actors,” by Mr. W. Robertson Davies, discusses in a very 
interesting way the likely method of boy-performances in 
the great periods. There is no reason to suppose that these 
were not extremely efficient. If a boy could sustain such 







“GAS LIGHT,” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE: MR. MAN- “GAS LIGHT”: MRS. 


NINGHAM (DENNIS ARUNDELL) ATTEMPTS TO DRIVE HIS 
WIFE (GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES) MAD. 

“Gas Light” is an exciting thriller in which a husband attempts to drive his wife mad; a retired detective seeks the man who murdered an old lady 

in the house twenty years before; and a fading gas-jet revea 


wanted to remove it, and the public 
certainly has never wanted her to 
depart. Of course, the Puritans con- 
tinued to rail against the theatre as 
the home of Satan which would 
further corrupt and ruin any woman 
so brazen as to walk the stage. 
But they had been saying just the same thing about 
the moral decay of the boy-actors. Prynne, author 
of ‘The Players’ Scourge” (1632), exclaimed : 

Pitty is it to. consider, how many 
ingenuous, Witty, comely youthes, devoted 
unto God in baptisme, to whom they owe 
themselves, their service; are oft-times 
by their gracelesse Parents, even wholy 


MANNINGHAM 


consecrated to the Stage (the Divels Chappell, as the Fathers phrase it) 
where they are trained up in the Schoole of Vice, the Play-house, 
(as if their natures were not prone enough to sinne, unless they had 
the help of art to backe them) to the very excesse of all effeminacy, 
to act those womanish, whorish parts, which Pagans would even 
blush to personate. 

It is always impossible to satisfy those who believe that 
the actor of a villain himself becomes villainous, and 
doubtless there are many still who suspect that good women 





(GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES) WARNS 
MR. ROUGH (MILTON ROSMER), A RETIRED DETECTIVE, NOT TO TOUCH HER 
HUSBAND'S DESK. 


the presence of the murderer in the room above. 








cannot enact bad ones without loss of virtue. The idea 
is nonsensical. What can be said against the profession of 
playing is that it appeals to exhibitionism and stimulates 
vanity, egotism, jealousy, and so on. Mr. Aldous Huxley 
recently delivered such an indictment. But the vanity of 
the artist is not limited to actors. One has known authors 





“NORA,” AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S 
LUCIE MANNHEIM AS NORA HELMER, 
“Nora” (“A Doll’s House”), a revised version of William Archer’s 


THEATRE °: 


translation of the play by Ibsen, is being presented for a limited 
season at the Duke of York’s Theatre. Lucie Mannheim is 
excellent in the title-rédle. (Baron.) 


with a nice conceit of themselves and a strong inclination 
to be seen and heard ‘‘ more than somewhat.” 

The actresses who entered the long-forbidden territory 
in 1660 cannot have had much, if any, experience or 
tuition. At first, no doubt, they relied a great deal upon 
personal charm: is there any reason to suppose that we 
should now regard Nell Gwynne as a great actress? But 
she and Mistress Knipp and the others enchanted Pepys, 
who represented the average sensual man of the period, 
and persuaded him that he was seeing good performances 
as well as pretty ladies. Before long a high standard of 
diction and gesture had been imposed on women-actresses - 
and it is plain from 
the writings of thea- 
tre-men like Colley 
Cibber that in the 
eighteenth century 
good looks == and 
vivacity, however 
important, would 
not by themselves 
suffice. An unskilled 
actress might be 
promoted by favour- 
itism into a front 
place, but there had 
to be technical 
efficiency to keep 
her there. 

That is true to- 
day. Young ladies 
with wealth behind 
them can, of course, 
finance productions 
in which they are to 
have commanding 
roles. But these 
productions usually 
fail, and the young 
ladies who — gain 
advancement = thus 
never advance any 
further. There is a 
deal of luck in stage- 
life, but merit usu- 
ally prevails at last 
against a long run 
of misfortune. Good 
looks may win the gift of a good part, but they cannot 
ensure more good parts if the first has been badly played. 
The best, most popular, and most successful actresses of 
to-day are certainly not the prettiest; fighting the 
handicap of plainness seems to elicit the very best in an 
actress. Those who step on to the stage in a blaze of 
loveliness are apt to be complacent. The player who is less 
easy to look at resolves to be good to listen to, and such 
resolution has remarkable and triumphant results 


(Photographs by Angus McBean.) 
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IN THE EXHIBITION OF VENETIAN ART HELD IN AID OF LORD 


THE DUCAL PALACE 
AND PIAZZETTA...”' (Lent by Capt. H. Rimington Wilson.) 


BALDWIN’S REFUGEE FUND: GUARDI’S 





** PORTRAIT OF A MAN”; BY CARIANI, 

WHO FLOURISHED IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY.—(Lent by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Owner's Copyright Reserved.} 


HE Exhibition of Venetian Masters 
which it was arranged should 

be opened at the Matthiesen Galleries 
on February 22 is the most important 
assembly of Italian paintings to be 
shown in London since the Exhibition 
of Italian Art at Burlington House 
in 1930. The Exhibition, which is 
held in aid of Lord Baldwin's Fund 
for Refugees, consists entirely of the 
works of the Venetian masters, and 
is a survey of the range of Venetian 
art from its first beginning in the 
fourteenth century until the end of 
the eighteenth century. Over one 
hundred pictures have been collected 
from public and private owners in 
England, Frances Holland, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Italy. Rarely has 
an exhibition been formed under more 
adverse conditions. The fluctuating 
political situation has made it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain loans of 
important works of art, especially 
from abroad. In spite of this it has 
been possible to assemble works by 
Mantegna (1431-1506), the painter of 
Paduan origin who exercised such an 
enormous influence upon the rise of 
the Venetian school, and a brother- 
in-law of the Bellinis; Carpaccio 
(1450-1522), inimitable story-teller in 
paint and recorder of the life of the 
Venice of his day ; Titian and Veronese. 
Two Tiepolos in the Exhibition are 
reproduced upon these pages. The 
pictures well illustrate the singular 
position occupied by the Venetians 
Continued opposite. 
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** CLEOPATRA 


RESERVED. 


DISSOLVING 
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‘PORTRAIT OF A BOY”: A DELIGHTFUL 
WORK BY GIOVANNI 


(Lent bv Mrs. R. H. Benson.) 


THE 


1939 


THE LEGACY OF THE VENETIANS—FROM VENEZIANO TO GUARDI : 
A LONDON ART EXHIBITION IN AID OF LORD BALDWIN’S FUND. 


Owners’ CopyriGHTs 


‘“ MADONNA 


1440-1470), A PAINTER OF DALMATIAN ORIGIN, 
(Lent by Mrs. Post.) 











BELLINI (1430-1515). 


PEARL”; BY G. B. TIEPOLO, OUTSTANDING 
(Lent by the Misses Alexander.) 


AND 











CHILD”; BY SCHIAVONE (FLOR. 


‘* PORTRAIT OF A MAN”; A CHARACTERISTIC WORK 


BY TINTORETTO. 


(Lent by the Provost and Fellows of Christ Church, Oxford.) 





AMONG BAROQUE ARTISTS. 
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GIORGIONE IN THE VENETIAN ART EXHIBITION : 
“THE CONCERT PARTY”; AND WORKS BY OTHER MASTERS. 


Owners’ CopyrRiIGHTs RESERVED. 


THE WONDERFUL GIORGIONE IN THE EXHIBITION OF VENETIAN ART HELD IN AID -OF 
LORD BALDWIN’S REFUGEE FUND: ‘“‘ THE CONCERT PARTY,” STRANGELY “‘ MODERN ”’ 
IN SPIRIT AND COMPOSITION.—([Lent bv the Marchioness of Lansdowne.]} 


“ ALDA GAMBARA”; A PORTRAIT BY BARTOLOMEO VENETO (1480—1540), 
AN INTERESTING ARTIST WHOSE PICTURES ARE VERY RARE. 


pronounced influences upon Correggio; and Cariani (c. 1480-1541), a painter of 
Bergamese origin and a pupil of Palma Vecchio. Notable English loans include 
the famous Lansdowne Giorgione ‘‘ The Concert Party,’ and Giorgione’s sketch 


of the ‘‘ Martyrdom of a Saint'’ (which some authorities regard as the only 
genuine Giorgione drawing), from the Duke of Devonshire's collection. Among 
other English lenders are Sir Kenneth Clark, Dr. Tancred Borenius, Lord Melchett, 
Mrs. Mark Hambourg, Mr. Arthur Bendir, Mr. Victor Koch, Mr. G. Locker 
Lampson, and Mrs. Robert Benson, who is lending the lovely Bellini ‘ Portrait of 
a Boy,” from the late Sir George Holford’s famous collection inold Dorchester House 


‘“st. JOSEPH AND THE CHILD’; BY G. B. TIEPOLO. 
Continued.} 


in art. Overshadowed by the Byzantine tradition, Venetian art developed later 
than that of the rest of Italy; beginning with an early fourteenth-century Madonna 
and Child by Maestro Paolo Veneziano (about 1330), a master whose surviving 
works are rare, the gradual evolution of Venetian painting, which culminated in 
the great outburst of artistic activity in the sixteenth century, is traced. The 
emergence of renewed vitality that characterised Venetian art in the eighteenth 
century, just before the close of her long independent history, is shown in the 
fine group of works by Tiepolo, Guardi, Longhi, and Canaletto. Amongst works 
by the last-named is the interesting ‘‘ Walton Bridge,” one of his rare English 
landscapes. This was painted in 1755 for Samuel Dicker, M.P. for Plymouth, 
whose house is shown in the picture, and who paid for building the Walton 
Bridge depicted in this painting. In addition, some less prominent names are 
also represented in the Exhibition, such as Dosso Dossi (1479-1542), the friend of 
Ariosto, who learned much of his art from Giorgione and became one of the 

Continued above on right. 


“THE PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW ": A CHARACTERISTIC STUDY OF VENETIAN MANNERS 
BY LONGHI. 
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T° is probably 
true that 
only a proportion of the total amount of literature com- 
mitted to writing has found its way into print. Certainly 
it. is true that, both before and since’ the invention of 
printing, the preservation of manuscripts and other 
documents has always been a difficult probiem. While it 
is deplorable that so much has been lost (including the 
MSS. of Shakespeare) it is amazing how much has sur- 
vived, considering the many perils to which such things 
are subjected. A history of the discovery and preservation 
of manuscripts would indeed make a fascinating volume, 
and I present the idea to some industrious historian. 
Nowadays, of course, the dangers to which old records 
aud family relics are subjected have been increased by 
the air menace. Happening to have in my care certain 
precious and irreplaceable heirlooms, and finding no 
reliable refuge for them in Loridon, I thought it best to send 
them to a friend living in a rural “safety zone.” I was 
surprised to find that no one had thought it worth while 
to construct safe depositories for such objects. The 
commercial mind has apparently overlooked a potential 
source of profit, just as the administrative mind has for 
ten years ignored the obvious need 

of deep air-raid shelters. If air war- 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


For students of the period, especially those of Jacobite 
sympathies, this book, with its wealth of new details, will 
doubtless have an intense appeal. The general reader, 
too, will enjoy it, since, in addition to its general 
historical interest, it has a lighter side in the shape of 
amusing scandals and revelations of character, such as that 
of Lord Dumbarton, who continually bombarded the long- 
suffering ‘‘ James III.’’ with begging letters, and jumped 
from one religious order to another. Perhaps one must 
be a bit of a Jacobite to get the full flavour of appreciation 
out of the letters. For my part (though answering to the 
names of Charles Edward!) I was even more engrossed 
by the adventures of those who discovered and rescued 
the manuscripts, and brought them to England. The 
authors themselves evidently felt this interest strongly, 
as they tell the thrilling story in considerable detail. 


* The history of how these documents came to Windsor 
at all,”’ we read, “‘ is something of a Romance in itself. The 
‘Stuart Papers,’ now so carefully bound in 541 volumes 
and safely lodged in the Round Tower, have passed 





It is im- 
possible to a 
mention here all those concerned in this intriguing 
story, some of whom narrowly escaped arrest and 
execution ir Italy. The following passage, however, 
indicates briefly the main outline of events. ~ The 
first lot [of papers] to arrive in England in 1813, 
after the romantic adventures already related, came as 
seen from the hands of Prince Charles Edward’s daughter, 
Charlotte, through her executor, the Abbé Waters, who 
had not, as already stated, the faintest right to sell them, 
since her own instructions in her Will (which stil/ exists) 
directed him to burn what was not important and hand 
the rest over to her uncle, the Cardinal. The second lot 
of papers, which reached England in 1817, came from 
the repositories of the Cardinal himself, having also passed 
through some curious vicissitudes, and the Deus ex machina 
in this case was not an ecclesiastic, but a Scottish adven- 
turer, Dr. Robert Watson. Besides being a friend of 
Washington, Robert Watson was also well known to 
Napoleon, who made him Principal of the new non- 
ecclesiastical Scots College in Paris, and he held that office 
for six years, 1802-8. The documents belonging to the 

Cardinal York had, in fact, been 
quite lost to sight, since the date of 





fare is allowed to develop on present 
ues, it will end by completely 
revolutionising man’s way of living, 
building, and town-planning. Mean- 
time, those nations will prevail whose 
defences enable them to snap their 
fingers at aerial invaders. 


To return to the original point, 
the preservation of manuscripts—an 
outstanding example is recalled in 
“THE STUART PAPERS AT WINDSOR”: 
Being Selections from Hitherto 
Unprinted Royal Archives, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Alistair 
and Henrietta Tayler. Published by 
the Gracious Permission of His 
Majesty the King. With 8 Portraits 
(Murray; 12s. 6d.).. The Stuart 
Papers consist of a vast mass of 
letters and other MSS., now collected 
into over 500 volumes, which have 
been in the Crown's possession for 
over 120 years. Though accessible 
to any accredited student or writer, 
they have hitherto been consulted 
by very few historians, biographers 
or novelists. The work of selecting 
(from thousands of unpublished 
letters) those that seemed most 
interesting, of transcribing and 
annotating them, and then making a 
second weeding-out for compression 
into the present volume, occupied 
more than three years. Mr. Alistair 
Tayler’s death, over a year ago, left 
his sister to complete the formidable 
task alone, ‘‘ without,” as she says, 
“the benefit of his very careful eye 
and acute sense of humour and 
fitness.”” She is to be congratulated 
on bringing it to a highly successful 
conclusion, 


As to subject matter, the letters 
(here published for the first time) 
were some of those written by the 
old Chevalier (known to Jacobites 
as James III.), his wife,“Clementina, 
and by various prominent adherents 
of the Stuart cause, between the 
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his death, which occurred July 13, 
1807... . In the year 1816, nine 
years after the Cardinal's death, their 
whereabouts was discovered with 
some difficulty by the persistent 
Watson. They were found to be in 
a garret in the Palazzo Monserati in 
Rome, exposed to wind and rain 
and the ravages of rats and mice.” 


While the foregoing work shows 
the Stuart dynasty in exile after its 
downfall, we are taken back to the 
period of its rise to power in “ THE 
JacoBEAN AGE.” By David Mathew, 
Litt.D., M.A., F.S.A. With 8 Illustra- 
tions (Longmans; 15s.) Here we 
have a_ scholarly work of great 
distinction based on wide research 
among contemporary letters and 
other documents and written in 
felicitous style. The author has 
evidently delved deep into the 
records of great English families, not 
so much with a view to a narrative 
of events as to reveal the ideas, 
beliefs and social habits of the time. 
He gives, incidentally, a very in- 
teresting account of English taste in 
matters of art in the reign of James I. 
and the early years of Charles I., and 
traces the beginnings of famous art- 
collections, such as that of the Earl 
of Arundel, one of the first of the 
English milords who made the Grand 
Tour. 


The author himself, in explaining 
the scope and purpose of his volume, 
writes : ‘“‘ This volume is a study of 
the historical setting of the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century 
in England. The trend of political 
development, the routine detail of 
the central administration, and the 
slow movements of Court form the 
basis of the book. The requirements 
of a fluctuating taste, the effect of 
architectural schools and the range 
of experience of foreign travel, are 
seen mirrored in the life of the rich 
lords and the landed gentry and the 
great buoyant middle class. . . . Such 
a study requires the examination of 








years 1716 and 1768. The corres- YY, A tf SESH. , fat ds Nc of [« NG [ex 

pondence, of course, contains many f Ag : ‘ - 

allusions to the 1745 Rebellion, but y, ; 

naturally does not give the full story. 

Gaps in the seyence of events, A YOUNG GORILLA WHICH DISPLAYS UNUSUAL ARTISTIC ABILITIES: MENG TRACING THE OUTLINE 


between one letter and another, are 
filled where necessary by short notes 
which admirably maintain the con- 
tinuity of interest. Some of the 
affectionate letters from James to his 
son, Prince Charlie, are touching 
in their pathos, notably that of 
March 3, 1760, imploring him to visit him in Rome, to 
which is appended the laconic note—*t Charles Edward 
did not come."’ The Prince ‘ succeeded " as ** Charles II.” 
six years later. On him the authors’ final comment is: 
“Poor Carolus III., whom even the Pope would never 
recognise.” The book in general pictures vividly the 
vicissitudes of the Jacobite exiles in Rome and Paris 
during the eighteenth century. Its chronological scope 
is indicated thus: ‘“*An endeavour has been made 
to survey the field for the next forty-one years [t.e., 
after 1718), that is, until the Jacobite cause received its 
coup de erdce in the defeat and virtual annihilation of the 
French fleet by Hawke at the Battle of Quiberon Bay, 
Nov. 22, 1750. This defeat destroyed all hope of a 
Stuart restoration by help of France; moreover, the 
sentimental desire of a part of the British Nation for 
a return of the old reigning house was practically ex- 
tinguished in the following year by the accession to the 
throne of the young British-born Prince who became 
the popular King George IIT.” 


OF HIS SHADOW ON THE WALL WITH OUTSTRETCHED FOREFINGER. 


It was recently reported that Meng, a young gorilla in the London Zoo, had given evidence of possessing artistic 
abilities greater than those usually displayed by the anthropoids. 
the limits of his shadow on a wall with outstretched forefinger; a form of artistic expression which represents a con- 
siderable advance on the usual aimless scribblings of anthropoids when provided with pencil and paper. It has been 
suggested that the incident also shows one of the possible ways in which man’s artistic faculties may have first originated. 


Drawn from Life Studies at the London Zoological Gardens by Nina Scott Langley. 


through the most amazing vicissitudes, and would seem to 
have had a charmed life. From 1716 begins the 
vast correspondence which the de jure King James III. 
was to carry on for fifty years, both with his own unfor- 
tunate subjects, first from Avignon, then from Pesaro 
and Urbino, and finally from Rome (which was his home 
from 1718 to his death in 1766) and with foreign potentates 
and others, and after Dec. 31, 1718, all these are unpublished. 
The monarch without a throne was himself a most 
voluminous writer of letters. . This mass of papers, 
accumulating year by year, lay in the Palazzo Muti in Rome, 
until the death of King James in 1766, when it passed into 
the possession of Charles Edward. At his death, 22 years 
later, some of the collection . became the property of 
his natural daughter, Charlotte, Duchess of Albany, who 
had tended him in his last months and herself died in the 
following year. Whatever was not taken to Florence and 
thus retained by her, passed into the possession of her uncle, 
Henry, Cardinal York, who lived for nineteen years longer. 
Both portions of the Collection eventually reached England.” 


He was observed on several occasions to be tracing 


a mosaic of contemporary record, 
each detail helping to build up the 
setting of the Jacobean scene. The 
political and religious influences are 
found reflected in daily life and 
casual writing. Depositions, state- 
ments and informal notes and letters 
provide a flood of information on the 
state of mind of wide sections of the 
people... . From these and similar sources we can detect 
those underlying suppositions which were accepted 
without question.” This volume on the Jacobean Age, 
which ends with the assassination of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, is to be followed by one dealing with the early 
Carolines. 


Soon I hope to discuss several other attractive books 
which I had prepared for this week as having certain 
affinities with the above. They are “AN OxrorpD 
University Cuest.” By John Betjeman. Comprising a 
Description of the Present State of the Town and University 
of Oxford. Illustrated by L. Moholy-Nagy, Osbert Lancaster, 
the Rev. Edward Bradley, and Others (John Miles; 15s.) ; 
“Tue Story oF THE ENGLIsH AsBBEys”: Told in 
Counties. Vol. II. The Eastern Counties. By Edith 
Bradley. With 19 Illustrations (Robert Hale; 10s. 6d.) ; 
and “In Vicrortan Days” and Other Papers. By the 
Rt. Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, Bt., Abbot of Dunferm- 
line. With Frontispiece portrait (Longmans ; 6s.). 
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AN IMPORTANT LONDON WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION : 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN MASTERS; INCLUDING 
A DELIGHTFUL COTMAN SEASCAPE. 


IN THE EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR AND PENCIL 
DRAWINGS AT MESSRS. AGNEWS’: ‘“* CHEPSTOW”’ ; 


BY T. GIRTIN. 


““, VESTAL’’; BY BOUCHER. BY COTMAN IN 1830. 


“THE SEINE AND THE CHURCH OF BON SECOURS NEAR ROUEN 
BY R. P. BONINGTON. 


The sixty-sixth annual exhibition of water-colour and pencil drawings at Messrs. 
Agnews’ opened recently and will remain open until next month. There are some 
interesting works by Pre-Raphaelites, including a drawing of Mrs. Ruskin by Millais— 
a study for his painting, “ Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town.” Millais, it will be 
recalled, visited Scotland in 1853 with Ruskin and Mrs. Ruskin, whom he married 
in 1855, after the Ruskin marriage was annulled. Other studies by Millais in the 





** TATTERSHALL TOWER, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE ”’ : A WATER-COLOUR PAINTED 





** LANSDOWNE HOUSE FROM 32, DOVER STREET”; 
BY J. GLOVER. 





“MRS. JAMES PAINE”: A DRAWING BY OZIAS 
HUMPHREY, EXECUTED IN 1781. 





“OFF SPITHEAD’’: A DELIGHTFUL MARINE DRAWING 
BY COTMAN. 


same exhibition are of F. G. Stephens (for ‘‘ Ferdinand Lured by Ariel’’) and Miss 


Ryan (for ‘‘ The Huguenot'’). Rossetti is represented by a drawing of Miss Siddal. 
There are Turner drawings of ‘‘A Féte at Zurich” (executed about 1842), ‘‘ The 
Wetterhorn from near Rosenlaui’’ (c. 1812), ‘‘ Coniston" (c. 1820), ‘* Heidelberg 


(c. 1832), and ‘“‘ The Val d'Aosta ’’ (c. 1838). There are upwards of twenty drawings 
by Sickert, and a work entitled ‘‘ Walnut Trees" by Gilbert Spencer. 


Repropuctions sy Courtesy oF Messrs. THos. AGNew, 43, Otp Bonp Streer. 
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RATHER solemn title—‘‘ The Graphic Art of 
France of the 19th and 2oth Centuries ’’—must 
not be allowed to prejudice the reader against an 
exhibition of etchings and lithographs, all of which 
have uncommon distinction, and some of which are 
definitely hilarious. The show provides a remarkable 
cross-section of French practice and French thought 
during the past century and a quarter, and has left 
upon one visitor at least an abiding impression, 
which he takes leave to describe as best he can here 
and now. 

Let me put it this way, to begin with a very wide 
generalisation—where the Englishman dreamt of the 
Blessed Damozel leaning over the bar of Heaven, 
the Frenchman thought of a not particularly blessed 
young woman 
standing behind 
the bar of the 
Folies Bergére ; 
but—and this is 
the real point of 
the comparison— 
Manet’s 


young 
woman is a tragi- 
comic person, 


ordinary, pitiful, 
heroic, what you 
will (you can see 
her any day at 
the National Gal- 
lery), Rossetti’s 
female is a 
languorous, sen- 
timental abstrac- 
tion. You don’t 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


ON BEING HUMAN WITHOUT BEING MAWKISH: FRENCH LITHOGRAPHY AND ETCHINGS. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


same phenomenon, plus a peculiar nervous line of 
his own, seems to me obvious in the three or four 
lithographs by Dunnoyer de Segonzac. (We are 
promised, by the way, a big show of the latter’s 
paintings at Wildensteins in the near future.) 

No. 1 in the catalogue is a magnificent Ingres 
lithograph. Comment upon its obvious’ virtues 
appears to be unnecessary. What I think makes 
it doubly interesting here is its place 
on the list: it is not the culmination 
of centuries of portrait - painting so 
much as the beginning of another 
century of achievement. Yet the people 
who saw it in the year it was produced 
might surely have been excused if they 
had said: ‘‘ Here is the great Clouet 
reborn !— the future can hold nothing 
finer.”’ And then the future came 


galloping along, and in due course gave 
birth to the etching of Fig. 2, the 





care a penny 
what happens I. A LIVING FRENCH LITHOGRAPHER REPRESENTED IN A NOTABLE EXHIBITION 2. 
to her, even OF FRENCH GRAPHIC ART IN LONDON: L. A. MOREAU’S FINE STUDY, ‘ THE KNOCK-OUT.” 


though the stars 

in her hair were seven; you do feel that the 
Manet girl deserves a squarer deal in heaven 
than she is ever likely to obtain on earth, and you 
would help if you could. There’s an astringent 
quality running through French art which is partly 





3}. DAUMIER'S NEVER~- FLAGGING POWER OF COMIC INVENTION : 
PLATE 6 OF THE SERIES ‘“‘LES ALARMISTES ET LES ALARMES,” 
TRAPPED UNDER HIS’ MATTRESS. 


DEPICTING A HAPLESS DEBTOR 


a matter of national temper—they are rarely mawkish 
in paint or spirit—and partly the result of the classic 
tradition which seems to permeate most modern 
work no less than in the past. The new men are 
vital enough, but all the time one feels they have 
been brought up on Poussin ; there's a little land- 
scape, for example, in this show, by Frelaut, which 
is as modern as to-morrow, and as Poussinesque as 
Poussin himself three hundred years ago; and the 


self - portrait by Degas—a trifle less 

firm, a _ little more soft, considerably 

more subtle, different in technique, in form, in 
spirit, but not less fine. 

But this gives a poor notion of the range of style 
and subject to be found in the exhibition. 
Manet pays the sincerest flattery to Goya 
in a magnificent lithograph ‘“‘ The Execution 
of Maximilian.” Renoir perhaps attempts 
something too masculine for his powers in his 
portrait of Richard Wagner 
(he was a sensitive, but 
hardly an incisive draughts- 
man), but finds himself in the 
delicious” Baigneuse Debout,” 
and in the portrait of his 
son Pierre. That strange, 
cramped, thwarted, bitter 
little man, Toulouse-Lautrec, 
is represented by several 
lithographs, one of which, 
that of ‘‘ Miss May Belfort,” 
is considered by many to 
be his masterpiece, by some 
the finest thing in the show. 
There is space here for only 
one illustration of work by 
a living artist, Moreau, who 
will be unknown to most 
readers of this page (Fig. 1). 
But take the catalogue as 
read ; everyone of import- 
ance is represented, includ- 
ing, perhaps, one or two 
(though this is heresy) who 
will not seem quite so im- 
portant a hundred years 
hence. It’s difficult enough 
to pass judgment upon past 
generations ; it’s appalling 
to have to come to a decision 
about one’s contemporaries. 

I have left one great name, that of Honoré Daumier, 
to the end, in case anyone who happens to glance at 
this page remembers only those sombre, powerful 
paintings—-almost in monochrome—illustrating the 
story of Quixote, and forgets that there was no more 
entertaining commentator upon the Paris of the 
1830’s and ’40’s than this incorrigible politician, who 
was unlucky enough to live under a strict censorship 


+. A VISION 





DEGAS 
INTERESTING SELF-PORTRAIT. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the Robert Dunthorne Gallery, 





DAUMIER CONTRASTS THE SHAPELESS BUNDLE OF WOMAN 
FASHION OF THE 


of the Press. I see it -is five years since some 
drawings by him appeared on this page ; here are two 
examples of his lithographs chosen from the immense 
number of about 4000. A great many of these are 
political caricatures, the meaning of which is lost, 
except to specialists ; but the purely social caricatures 
are for all time. Who does not feel like the poor man 
under the mattress when the Income Tax letter is 
due ? One of the 
? several follies of 
dictatorships is 
the suppression 
of such gay and 
essentially harm- 
less genius. His 
paper Charivari, 
was suppressed, 
and there was no 
room for political 
satire under the 
Second Empire ; 
a similar fate 
would u n- 
doubtedly over- 
take David Low 
to-day in like 
circumstances. 
The result was 
a tragedy for 
poor Daumier. 
Some say it was 
a good thing for 
posterity, be- 
cause he was 
driven away from 
journalism and 
forced to spend 
nearly all his 
time paintingand 
drawing ; it.was 
certainly a fine 
thing for a later 
generation of 
dealers and col- 
lectors—like 
some other men 
of genius, he was desperately poor all his life, and 
made fortunes for many after his death. Not even an 
exhibition put on in Paris when he was seventy was 
a success: it was organised by his friends, and was 
designed to bring in enough to give him a little com- 
fort in his last years. It did not even pay expenses, 
and the individual members of the committee were 
out of pocket. One letter to him must be quoted ; 


AS AN ETCHER: A_ SINGULARLY 


5, Vigo Street, W.t. 





FEMALE UNLOVELINESS: “‘ LES BAIGNEUSES,”” IN| WHICH 
DRAPED IN THE 


DAY WITH THE FIGURE OF HER CLAD IN 


REPULSIVE 


HIDEOUS NINETEENTH-CENTURY BATHING WEAR, 


to my mind it is the most charming ever written 
by one man of genius to another. Here it is— 


Dear O_p Comrave—I used to have at Valmondois a 
little house I don't know what to do with. It occurs to 
me to offer it to you, and, as it seems a good idea, I’ve 
gone and fixed it up with my solicitor 

I’m not doing this for you, but to annoy vour land- 
lord.—Yours, Corot 





_ 





—_ a? _rreremerme Be Se Bee 
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‘ 
Widecombe-in-the- Moor 
F you be not of these parfs you may never have heard of the rider who clattered into 
5 Widecombe one wicked night, demanding ale. When it sizzled in his throat the 
worthies were taken aback; but when he tethered his horse to the church itself and the 
steeple fell with a dreadful noise, then were they frighted indeed! And the devil of it is 
- | that the steeple did fall—in October, 1638. But you do not have to be a Devonian to 
5 have sung of Tom Pearce—in places far removed from whitewash and thatch and grim, 
j wild moor... sung maybe till the ale nigh sizzled in your own throat. For the English 
4 guard well these things—old tales to tell, old songs to sing, and old-fashioned beer (called 
‘ : W orthington these days) to mellow voice and heart. 
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“THE CLASSICAL TRADITION.” 





AKA 











FORTNIGHT ago I attended a typical 
* classical ’’ concert. Since I have no 
desire to pillory anybody or anything, I will 
give no indication of what the programme 
was or who the conductor, beyond stating 
that the former consisted exclusively of the 
works of the great “ B.’s " and “S.’s”, and 
that the latter is recognised as the very embodi- 
ment of what is called * the classical tradition.” 

I have always been a little sceptical as 
regards * the classical tradition.”” What exactly 
does it mean? In so far as it implies that 
the music of a Beethoven or a Schubert 
possesses a certain style of its own, and that 
the interpretation of it should be conditioned, 
broadly speaking, by the characteristics of that 


vennnnenennanenennnt™ 


A “* CLASSICAL’ COMPOSER WHOSE 
MUSIC SOMETIMES AROUSED THE style, the term 


and the ideal are 
worthy of respect. 


LAUGHTER OF CONTEMPORARIES : 
BEETHOVEN, WHO HAD THIS EXPERI- 
ENCE WITH NO LESS A WORK THAN Obviously the 
HIS FIFTH SYMPHONY, AT LONDON music of Schubert 
IN 1814. and of Beethoven, 
should not be 
treated in quite the same manner as the music of Bach 
on the one hand, or Wagner on the other. But this doctrine 
is applicable to the music of every composer, ancient or 
modern, frivolous or austere. It is not limited in any way 
to ‘ the classics.” 

In practice ‘“ the classical tradition” has too often come 
to be synonymous with a kind of stodginess, an excessive 
emotional restraint. If I may be allowed to_ illustrate 
my meaning by an analogy, the worshippers at this par- 
ticular shrine like their music to approximate to the colours 
of a picture by an Old Master. And, just as many admirers 
of the Old Masters can scarcely believe that they are Old 
Masters if the colours are fresh and bright, so the classical 
traditionalists can scarcely believe music to be classical if 
it sounds exciting. Needless to say, there is no justification 
whatever for such an attitude. No music was “ classical” 
at the time it was written. When that adjective is applied, 
as it sometimes is, to the music of a contemporary it usually 
means that he is reproducing with greater or less success an 
idiom or a convention already standardised. He is, in short, 
deficient in that adventurous individuality which has charac- 
terised all the great masters at all times, whether classical or not. 

Has the reader ever paused to think how the music of 
the great classical masters affected their contemporaries ? 
Does he really imagine that the London crowd took the 
horses out of Handel’s carriage and pulled it themselves 
because of their respect and reverence for Handel’s music ? 
Why did King George leap to his feet during the Halle- 
lujah Chorus and thus inaugurate a tradition destined to 
continue to our own day? The answer in both cases is 
the same: Handel’s music sounded so thrilling that they 
were carried away by their enthusiasm and their emotion. FELIX WEINGARTNER, 

Again, take the case of Beethoven. Leaving out altogether 


posthumous quar- 
tets, which to some 
people still seem 
in certain aspects 
well nigh patholo- 
gically odd, there 
is the Fifth Sym- 
phony, now, I sup- 
pose, the most 
familiar and the 
most popular of 
all symphonies, 
accepted by every 
audience _—every- 
where as a matter 
of course. How 
did fthis strike 
Beethoven's con- 
temporaries? It 
struck them all of 
a heap. When Mali- 
bran, the famous 
singer, heard the 
work for the first 
time, she threw a 
fit, and Berlioz’s 
old-fashioned and 
charming master, 
Lesueur, was so 
moved by it that, 
as he said to his 
distinguished 
pupil, “In trying 
to put on my hat 
I could hardly find 
my head.” Again, the London Philharmonic Orchestra, when they first played it over in 
1814, received the opening of the first movement with loud shouts of laughter, apparently 
thinking it was intended to be funny. Precisely the same reaction, in fact, as that 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra some twenty years ago to Stravinsky's 
Petrouchka.” Plus ga change, plus c'est la méme chose. 

It may be said, of course, that standard music, being already familiar, can never 
arouse in an audience the same excitement as new and contemporary music. To some 
extent this is true, but it is not necessarily or always true. One of the fundamental 





FRANZ OSBORN: A PIANIST WHOSE RECITAL AT THE WIGMORE HALL 

WAS ARRANGED FOR FEBRUARY 20; WITH A PROGRAMME INCLUDING 

BEETHOVEN'S SONATA IN E MAJOR, OP. 109; AND STRAVINSKY S 
‘CHEZ PETROUCHKA.” (Germaine Kahnova.) 


By FRANCIS TOYE. 





(Central Press.) 





attributes of an artistic masterpiece, is a 
perennial quality that each successive genera- 
tion can discover afresh and translate into 
terms of its own needs and views. Apart 
from the factor of surprise which cannot be 
restored, “ the classics’? may even now be 
made to appear in all their original vitality. 
This seems to me proven by Kussevitzky’s 
performance of the Ninth Symphony, Bee- 
cham’s interpretation of Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, and Handel’s * Messiah.” There 
are, of course, other instances, but these suffice 
to show that Beethoven, Mozart and Handel, 
being men of the highest genius can-to-day swee tan : 
us off our feet every bit as effectively as Stra- —— 

vinsky, let us say, in “* Le Sacre du Printemps.” A GREAT ‘MODERN’ COMPOSER 

Stravinsky has, WHOSE MUSIC WAS ONCE MET WITH 
of course, the ad- LAUGHTER : STRAVINSKY, WHOSE 
vantage on his side ** PETROUCHKA’”’ EVOKED ILL-JUDGED 
of novelty and the MERRIMENT AT VIENNA TWENTY YEARS 
sheerly physical AGO. (Photo., E.N.A.) 
sonorities of a 
modern orchestra, but the great masters have the advan- 
tage in musical genius pure and simple. Their way of ex- 
pressing this genius has doubtless become a convention, but a 
great interpreter can, as it were, pierce through the convention 
and bring us face to face once more with the naked genius 
of the composer. He can, in short, by an act of imagin- 
ation and exceptional vitality, put us to-day into something 
like the same position as that occupied by an audience 
contemporary with Handel and Beethoven themselves. The 
presence of imagination and vitality is imperative, so it 
seems to me, in an interpreter of the classics; in a degree, 
moreover, superior rather than inferior to the same qualities 
when applied to contemporary music. For owing to unfamili- 
arity of idiom, new orchestral devices, and so on, contem- 
porary music conveys to us that sense of adventure which 
has been so rightly postulated as an essential factor in art 
more readily than music wherein all the means of expres- 
sion are taken for granted. 

For this reason I have never at any time been able to 
bring myself to admire those staid, traditional performances 
of classical music, however conscientious, however competent, 
however well intentioned, wherein every bar is approached 
with a reverence, a sense of responsibility that suggests the 
Book of Common Prayer rather than a score by an impetuous 
genius such as Beethoven. This kind of reverence is the 
most deadly, because the most subtle, enemy of all art. 
At one time it almost killed Shakespeare in this country ; and 
had we not had our Toscaninis and Kussevitzkys and 
Beechams to counteract it, might well have killed the music 
of the great classical masters, especially Beethoven. Beethoven 
was a great thinker, as well as a great poet in music, but 


WHO ARRANGED TO 
CONDUCT ON TWO OCCASIONS AT THE QUEEN’S 
the music he wrote towards the end of his life, such as the HALL IN THE COURSE OF THIS WEEK. 


The programme of the London Philharmonic 
Society’s concert at the Queen’s Hall on Feb. 23 
included Haydn’s Symphony No. 22 (“ Der 
Philosoph ’’), and the first performance in England 
of the conductor’s own Sinfonietta for Violin, 
Viola, ‘Cello and small orchestra. The London 
Symphony Orchestra’s programme at the Queen’s 
Hall on February 20 was com 

and Brahms. 


of Wagner 


his thought and 
his poetry can 
possess no value 
for us unless we 
feel them as living 
things. Wrapped 
up in tissue paper 
and presented as 
prizes for musical 
good conduct, they 
cease to have any 
significance 
genuinely esthetic. 
They become 
museum pieces at 
the best. 

** Classical 
music”! Odious 
phrase that to the 
ordinary person 
too often merely 
conveys the kind 
of music that he 
knows he ought to 
admire. Who will 
rid us of this 
decorous adjec- 
tive? Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Wagner 
and Verdi—these 





THE RETURN OF HOROWITZ TO LONDON: THE FAMOUS PIANIST, 
are, I suppose, the WHOSE CONCERT AT THE QUKEN'’S MALL ON FEBRUARY 28 WILI 
greatest Names in INCLUDE THE VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF 
music during the 

last two hundred years. If you like categories, you can perhaps divide them into Classicists 
and Romanticists. Even here, however, you will have difficulties. Was Beethoven a Classic 
or a Romantic? Fortunately, the problem is of no importance. All that matters is the 
possession of supreme genius by all these men which is, in fact, almost the only attribute 
common to each and all of them. The first duty of the man in the street is to discard the 
“classical” label which he has so foolishly and indiscriminately tied avound their necks. 
But his even more important duty is to approach their music 
semi-petrified object of reverence or 


PAGANINI BY BRAHMS 


as a living entity, not as a 
as a kind of guarantee for his own good taste. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 


LTHOUGH the entries for this year’s Royal 
Automobile Club Rally to Brighton do not 
close until Monday, March 6, nearly sixty have 
already been received. Many of the leading car 





MOTORING IN THE THAMES VALLEY: AN M.G. “ MIDGET’’ DROP-HEAD 
COUPE PHOTOGRAPHED NEAR PANGBOURNE. 


manufacturers have also indicated their intention of 
entering teams of three cars, so there appears to be 
every possibility of the maximum number of 
entries, 300, being reached by closing date. Pro- 
spective competitors are urged by the R.A.C., 
therefore, to forward their entries to Pall Mall, S.W.1, 
as soon as possible, to avoid disappointment. Last 
year over forty had to be returned, as they were 
received too late for acceptance. 

Would-be competitors in the Rally are advised 
by the Club that they will be started on Tuesday, 
April 25, so as to be timed to arrive at the Scarborough 
control early in the morning of Wednesday, April 26, 
and that they will be given an interval of between 
four and five hours at Scarborough before restarting 
on the undisclosed section (to avoid practising) to 


Buxton. The Scarborough control will be at the 
Grand Hotel, by the Spa, where bedrooms, baths and 
breakfast will be available. The Manor Hotel, which 
is adjacent, is also prepared to offer similar facilities. 

The last competitor is due to arrive at Buxton 
at 7.18 p.m., in ample time for the official Reception 
which the Mayor of Buxton is giving all competitors 
at 9 p.m. at the Palace Hotel. All 
the competitors will sleep at Buxton 
on that night before restarting in 
the morning for Brighton. 

Quite recently one of the new 
4}-litre streamlined saloons produced 
by the Bentley Company put up 
an interesting speed test, which 
was Officially observed by the 
Automobile Club de France, on the 
Montihéry motor-track near Paris. 
This 4}-litre Bentley covered 107° 418 
miles in the hour with a flying 
start; the fastest lap averaging 
109°2m.p.h. Later 
a special fast lap 
was done at a speed 
of 110°043 m.p.h. 
This is indeed fast 
travelling for a 
closed car, as this 
Bentley was in no - 
way stripped, but 
carried its usual 
spare wheel, tools, 
radio, etc. But it 
did have the new 
high-compression patent pistons, for 
which Rolls-Royce, Ltd., have taken 
out a provisional patent. So also will 
other Bentleys built on the same 
lines as this streamlined saloon car. 
As these cars are so fast, they are 
fitted with a new improved braking 
system, including light alloy brake- 
drums with steel liners. 

The comprehensiveness of the 
Morris Service is lucidly explained 
in a_ booklet entitled ‘‘ Morris 
Universal Service,’’ which has just 
been published by Morris, Ltd. The 
booklet explains the country-wide 
facilities which can be obtained by 


the owners of Morris cars through the 3000 Morris 
distributors and dealers and nearly 8000 other motor 
traders throughout the British Isles, as well as 
overseas. 

For example, the Company maintains a number 
of specially trained Service representatives, who are 
continually calling upon the Morris distributors and 
dealers in their territories, with a view to helping them 
with any special repair or Service problem, and 
the service of these inspectors is also available to 
Morris owners. 

In addition to the ordinary service facilities, there 
is a special unit replacement scheme, which is excep- 
tionally valuable in cases where unit overhauls become 
necessary and the owner cannot afford to lay up his 
vehicle for more than a short period. Under this 
scheme, any of the main units, such as engine, gear- 
box, front axle, rear axle, etc., can be replaced by a 
reconditioned unit, which carries the Company’s 


six-months’ guarantee. This service will unquestion-. 


ably be very welcome to thousands of Morris owners. 





A CAR WITH ALL THE QUALITIES OF A GREAT POPULAR SUCCESS: THE 1939 
ROVER “TEN” 
FOUR PERSONS, 


SALOON, WHICH PROVIDES LIBERAL ACCOMMODATION FOR 
AND HAS A_ GENEROUS-SIZED LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT 
BUILT IN AT THE BACK; PRICED AT £275. 




















Advice of prominent car manufacturers for 1939 is “Go—don't wait to 
warm up. Drive straight off after starting.” Reason is that nine out of 


ten new cars will have automatic chokes. They give quicker warming 


up, save cylinder wear. But they demand petrol equally quick on 


the up-take. 


Shell, 100% pure and fortified with “re-formed” petroi, 


is exceptionally volatile and perfectly suited to modern conditions. 


— Gi l FOR SHELL 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 
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THE 2: LITRE DAIMLER ‘RITZ? 


a car of exceptional beauty 
and refinement—in every detail 


an individual creation 





Front and rear seats are upholstered in special 


Provision is made for the installation of the latest 
light-grey leather with contrasting piping. 


type air-conditioning unit. This heats the car and 





2 (SS pill Saas Wai 6 


re eve eee 


F OR the man whose special needs 
demand a car of even greater individ- 
uality than the already distinguished 
23-litre ‘Fifteen,’ Daimler introduces 
the new ‘Ritz’ model. This is a car that 
will give the most exacting owner the 
keenest pride. Meticulous hand-finish- 
ed construction and careful attention 
to detail is evident in every part. 
The coachwork has a distinctive 
silver grey finish, and is uphol- 
stered in leather of extremely 
fine quality and softness. All 








also de-mists the windscreen. 


interior Woodwork is of beautifully 
figured grey sycamore finish. 

From distinctive radiator to luggage 
boot, this car abounds in unusual 
features and rare refinements, com- 
bined with such established Daimler 
characteristics as smooth, silent power, 
independent front wheel springing and 
fluid flywheel transmission. The 
23-litre Daimler ‘Ritz’ stands 
alone in the field of fine me- 
dium-size cars. Full particulars 
on request. 


THE Lage KING ony Vv 


24 hie Daimler) fue 


RITZ’Y 


SPORTS SALOON £575 


Daimler Fluid Flywheel transmission is licensed under Vulcan-Sinclair and Daimler patents. 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY. 





AEBS RENE TIERS 


LONDON DISTRIBUTORS : STRATSTONE, 27 





Rear side arm-rests are fitted with Thermos flasks 
and large-size telescopic ash-trays. The centre 
arm-rests open revealing a divided box for cigars 
and cigarettes. 


Features of the Daimler ‘RITZ’ include: 


Beautifully figured sycamore finish ‘snack’ 
tables. Thermos containers, etc. 


Foot-operated pass-lights. 


* 24-litre engine with special chromium- 
plated finish. 

* Finest quality leather upholstery. Sycamore 
finish interior fittings. 

* Non-glare flood lighting for map reading 
at night. 

* Philco radio unobtrusively mounted be- 
neath dashboard. 

* 

* 





* Provision for the installation of the latest 
type de-misting and heating unit. 





PALL MALL AND 40 BERKELEY STREET 
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NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER: 
FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


| Safer knows how Liszt’s daughter, Cosima, 
married the brilliant pianist and conductor Hans 
von Biilow, and how she afterwards left him for Richard 
Wagner. Even by not-so-conventional standards, it was a 
distressing affair. Liszt and Wagner had always been 
the gods of her husband's selfless devotion; he cham- 
pioned them in and out of season ; he made it the business 
of his life to cram the “ new music ’’ down the Germans’ 
unwilling throats; he was Wagner’s bosom friend and 
unwearied slave, toiling for him, doing battle for him, raising 
money for him, dropping all his own work to be of service 
to him—and that, time and again, while Wagner gobbled 
every Sacrifice and cried out for more. Of all women, 
Cosima was the last that Richard Wagner should have made 
love to; of all women, she should have been the last to 
respond. 

But it happened, 
and ‘The Young 
Cosima’”’ tells the 
story from the wife’s 
point of view. How 
far you can sym- 
pathise will depend 
on what you think 
of the craving at 
the back of it all. 
There are women 
who pine to, be in- 
dispensable to a man 
of genius, and Cosima 
is represented as one 
of those. 

That was why 
she married von 
Biilow. Her plan in 
childhood had been 
to devote herself to 
Liszt; on growing 
up, and finding there 
was nothing to be 
done in that quarter, 
she transferred her 
ambition to the 
young pianist, whom 
nobody loved, whom 
nobody encouraged, 
who had no chance 
to develop his orig- 
inal talent. She 
would rescue him and 
make him the great 
composer he ought 





“GARRICK BETWEEN TRAGEDY AND COMEDY’; BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
(1723-1792) : A PICTURE OF MUCH INTEREST WHICH IS NOW ON LOAN AT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Among the recent pictures on loan to the National Gallery is Reynolds’ ‘“ Garrick 
Between Tragedy and Comedy.” It was painted in 1761 and is a fine example of the 
artist’s geniality and learning. At one time it formed part of the Angerstein Collection 
but was not among the works bequeathed from it to the National Gallery. In 1937 
the picture was included in the Reynolds Exhibition at Sir Philip Sassoon’s house. 


(On loan to the National Gallery by Lord Rothschild. Copyright reserved.) 


to be. Her more worldly sister, Blandine, thought 
it a queer choice. Did Cosette really know what she was 
in for? Did she understand what life would be like “ in 
one of those dark, stuffy flats, with Hans always busy and 
nervous and ill ” ? But Cosette 
breathed a higher air; comfort was 
beneath her; she only wanted to be 
‘‘a sacrificial offering.” And so the 
marriage went through, in the teeth 
of all opposition, even the bridegroom’s. 
For, though grateful and admiring, he 
was not so very eager to take a wife. 

And then, of course, it turned out 
not to be the sacrifice she had planned. 
Nothing came of it. Hans von Bilow 
was Hans von Biilow, just as before— 
always busy, nervous and ill, and 
always ready to neglect his own genius 
for other people’s. Cosima blamed 
Wagner at first, and disliked him, 





THE MASTERPIECE OF THE WEEK (FEBRUARY 23- 
MARCH 2) AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM : 
THE MOSTYN SALT, WHICH BEARS THE LONDON 


HALL-MARK FOR 
UNKNOWN GOLDSMITH. 

The Mostyn Salt has a complicated decoration of richly em” 

bossed arabesques and strapwork which is clearly adapted from 

the printed designs issued at this date by German goldsmiths 

and used all over Evrope. The cover has unfortunately lost 

its finial, which was probably a statuette or vase of flowers. 
(Crown Copyright Reserved.) 


especially as he took little notice of her and was rather 
blatantly in love with somebody else. But with time 
his grande passion collapsed, and there was a vacancy. 
That was too much for Cosette. The gilt had long been 
off the gingerbread 
of her devotion to 
Hans; he would never 
be a great man ; she 
was not, as she had 
dreamed of being, 
indispensable; he 
could have worked 
just as well without 
her ; and, after years 
of intimacy, he took 
her for granted, as 
husbands will. Good, 
honourable though 
he was, between him 
and his old mother 
she had a dog’s life ; 
and there was the 
master, whom no one 
loved, whom no one 
understood a 
except Cosima. 
There was her real 
duty, her true voca- 
tion. And so_ she 
offered herself to 
Wagner, who was 
not the man to say 
no. 

Wagner is the 
most vital -figure in 
the book, and one 
can see why Cosima 
preferred him to her 
own husband. In 
the matter of fuss, 
tantrums and domes- 
tic difficulty, there 
was nothing to 
choose; in all the 
moral virtues Hans 
had unspeakably the 
advantage. But there 
was some fun about 
Wagner (not that 
Cosima would have 
described it like 
that). He was. as 
selfish and _ self-cen- 
tred as could be, but 
quite childishly ; his 
moods were inspirit- 
ing and _ buoyant, 
(Continued on page 320. 
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uUXUtY 


MOTORING 





Your local Vauxhall Dealer will 
be pleased to arrange a demonstra- 
tion. Catalogues on request from 
Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton. 


7-str. Luxury Limousines, on the “25” 
long chassis, Grosvenor coachwork, prices 
from £555 to £630. 


















S URPRISING — is it not ?— that some motorists 
buy cars that are expensive because they are 
expensive. Yet many more, shrewd judges 
of motoring comfort and performance, who 

can afford to pay four figures prefer to buy a 
Vauxhall ‘25’ at £345. For it has refinements 
such as few other cars possess whatever you 


may pay. 


RYTHING éut COST 


A safe 80 m.p.h.—fine acceleration —stability at 
all speed—luxurious, soft upholstery —built-in heater 
— independent suspension — controlled synchromesh 
... these are a few points. 


Remembering too, that the Vauxhall ‘25’ is 
extremely roomy, and remarkably good to look at, 
one might well believe that the difference in motor- 
ing between a car costing £345 and, (say) £,1000 is 
largely one of purse-pride. 


THE VAUXHALL $25? Lociy Saloon oes £345 
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Washing Evening Frocks. 

It is to the hostess depart- 
ment at Marshall and Snelgrove, 
Oxford Street, that women 
who are intent on replenishing 
their wardrobes for the ensuing 
months must go; it is there 
that the frocks portrayed on 
this page may be seen. It 
will be noticed that in all 
instances the silhouette is sim- 
ple. The washing figured voile 
frock on the left, although it is 
lined with taffeta, is only 
3% guineas. The coatee is a 
separate affair. The dress on 
the right is of a more severe 
character; fancy crcpe has 
been used for its fashioning, and 
it is pleasantly priced at 8} 
guineas. As it is a study in 
black and white it would look 
as well at a race-meeting as at 
Wimbledon or a_ garden-party. 


. 
: 
- 


- 
i 


The Touch of White. 

Something different has arrived—and that is the 
touch of white on dark dresses. Gold has, appar- 
ently, disappeared. There are neat little monastic 
frocks with frills at the neck and sleeves, which are 
quite short, and even at the hem of the skirt. Piqué 
stiffened is also seen. Very smart are the panels of 


os od 


For the Wedding Guest. 

It is not easy to choose a dress that may be a 
satisfactory “ guest at a wedding reception. The 
ensemble above from Marshall and Snelgrove solves 
the problem. The skirt and coat are of a new material, 


which is called ‘‘ angora mousse,”’ while the corsage 
and sleeves are carried out in a mingling of chiffon 
and velvet. The cost is only 7} guineas. 


For the Warm Weather. 

Many women like to economise where ‘‘ games ; 
dresses are concerfied. The linen frock on the right 
above is 39s. 6d. It is smartly cut and well-tailored. 
Pleats are introduced over the chest, permitting 
freedom of movement. The evening dress on the 
right of this page is sure to appeal to the prospective 
bride ; it costs 6} guineas. 


organ-pipe pleats, which spring from the waist-line 
at the back and extend to the hem of the skirt. 
Veils and Flowers. 

Veils, flowers and even feathers jostle each 
other in happy rivalry where the new hats are 
concerned. There are those with pagoda crowns 
on the peak of which alights a bunch of tiny daisies, 
while a veil springs from the brim. There are 
quaint straw affairs that have been christened 
“hills,” as there is a downward slope from the 
top of the crown to the edge of the brim. Flowers, 
fruit and ostrich-tips appear in the trimming. 
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VOLTAIRE 


AND 


VANDYCK 


First Class Only. Window or porthole in every room. 


APRIL 6 . EASTER . 2 CRUISES 


“Voltaire from Southampton “Vandyck" from Liverpool 
to Mediterranean, etc. to Canary !slands, etc. ae ’ 
18 days from 25 gns. 18 days from 25 gns. : 
os ae ¥ . Do you really know why pt skin becomes rough, chafed and tender in 
APRIL 29: TO EGYPT ' cold weather ? Millions of tiny glands and cells beneath your skin break 

; down and cease to supply the natural oils on which its true beauty 
“Voltaire” from Southampton to Eastern Mediterranean, depends. Larola and Larola Soap will quickly remedy this underl in 
calling at Gibraltar, Athens, Alexandria (for Cairo), Malta, cause and give you a lovely flawless complexion and beautiful, soft, phe on 
Bizerta (for Tunis), Lisbon. 24 days from 35 gns. hands. Larola contains exclusive ingredients, essential for restoring the 
healthy condition of your skin and maintaining its true, natural beauty. 
MAY 13—" Vandyck ” from MAY 27 (Whitsun)—" Voltaire” Larola Soap is made to a special formula, and is absolutely free from irritating 
Liverpool to Canary Islands. from Southampton to Mediter- and drying alkalis. {ts perfectly pure, super-fatted, emollient lather is highly 
44 days from 18 gns. ranean. 18 days from 25 gns. beneficial to the delicate skin tissues—ideal for both toilet and nursery use. 


JUNE 17—" Vandyck " from JUNE 24—" Voltaire" from Write for a free copy of the Larola booklet “ The Cult of Beauty” 
Liverpool to Norwegian Southampton to Atlantic 
Fjords, etc. Islands, etc. 


13 days from {7 gns. 13 days from 17 gns. LAROLA SOAP 
1/6 & 2/6 Sided <a 
ROUND VOYAGES TO SOUTH AMERICA oxes Oo, 2 / a 
: . per 3 Tablets 
Regular service of first class cargo vessels 


bottle Single 
Tablets 84. 








Full details and complete programme of cruise from 


LAMPORT € HOLT LINE LTD. 


G LIVERPC 3 TEL RANK 2650 27 LERCENHMLL OO From Chemists and Stores or Post Free in U.K. direct from: 


GY srbcer combon ec sree wore s/2t en enous Stee et. M. BEETHAM & SON . CHELTENHAM ENGLAND 














ENGLISH HOTELS BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 


STAY ON THE SUNNY SOUTH COAST 


at the new and wonderful Ocean Hotel. 
Accommodation for 600 guests 


ogling Sree gpa aga» Dood thay A week-end for £1. 5. 0 
the Ocean 


Sat ndwiches . Rumery.” Near two Golf, Courses, : H Clear that 


Riding. Garage accommodation for 250 cars. 


Take “Streamline” taxi or 4 Southdown Bus from Bnghton Station direct to Hotel. Id sth 
Patum Peperium “the Gentleman’s Relish,” Brochure from Manager guawwent co whi 


most delicious of all savouries, is the ideal RESIDENT © : 

spread for Sandwiches. Its unique flavour GUESTS Oo Cc E A N H O T E L ee VA > E xX 

makes the perfect sandwich for all occasions 3} GNS. SALTDEAN, BRIGHTON 34 GNS, ll 

—on buttered toast, too, it is equally de- WEEKLY 'Phone: Rottingdean 9272 (5 lines). WEEKLY 

lightful. For Convalescents, . Sandwiches The symptoms of a cold are Nature’s 

made with this lovely savoury are excellent way of expelling the germs which are 

for restoring the jaded appetite. ye + ys of the trouble. Remedies 
ich merely remove these sym 


Os b orn's ; Quietness toms ‘bottle up’ the cold and i 


with an atmosphere of unostentations fm and a first-claes cuisi unite in making to bronchial and other troubles. 


rescent of the off F. Harreds, adj t 
PATUM PEPERIUM on inde Park, Laake fo theatres and and shopping Ideal for t _ weed pions ead Private Gonses. Vapex, breathed from the handker- 


ng Dance 


HANS CRESCENT HOTEL ould “aur Gono ae 


7 : Telephone : Sloane 3421. CAUSE of your distress, destroyi 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Telegrams ; Hancrestel, London. y ing 
a mete tums te y aes | —_ person a : the germs and thus assisting Nature 
Frangaise (Osbern's French Anchovy Paste), world to throw off the infection. 
famous for over 100 years. 


Write to-day for FREE Recipe Book to (Dept. I.L.N.) From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 
-~C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., London, N.16 HASTIN GS Leading and Best cca i 
ie ‘Established le on : ‘ 
Specialists in all ANCHOVY delicacies om: , 
Obtainable at all te Best Grocers, Stores, etc. Tel. Sea Front—Solarium 
201 Diner Dansant—Saturdays MISSING HEIRS 
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like a high wind; and then he was so blessedly resilient, 
while poor Hans never left off chewing the cud of reverses 
and irritations, working himself into a fever about things 
that could not be helped. Wagner, though furious every 
time the world presumed to deny him anything, bounced 
up again after each defeat like a rubber ball. Despite 
his fifty years he was essentially the younger man of the two. 

Cosima is not so distinct and not half so pleasing. One 
might like her better if she made no excuses—if she were 
simply carried away. It is the smugness of her behaviour 
that puts one off: the talk of a “call,” the overflow of 
womanly pity (‘‘ Hans, my poor, poor husband, what you 
must have suffered !’’)—in short, the implacable resolve 
to do as she likes for the sublimest reasons imaginable. 
The author has crammed a great deal in and stuck very 
closely to the evidence, which, of course, was bad for the 
pilot. Events in real life don’t observe the order and sim- 
plicity of good drama; and the minor characters—even 
Liszt, that enigmatic figure—are very minor indeed. But 
the whole thing is exhilarating: the torrent of music 
and emotion, the storms in teacups, the sight of human 
nature at the top of its bent. 

‘* The Stronghold ” opens on John Quickshott’s twenty- 
first birthday—Aug. 4, 1914. This date is symbolic. 
John has reached a turning-point in his career: he has 
taken the external science degree at London University, 
and wijl now have to throw up his Civil Service post if he is 
to train as a doctor. But he has nothing to live on, and his 
mistress wants him to live on her. It is the sensible thing, 
but the offer hurts his pride and leads to an estrangement : 
John and Dorothy, like the world, are at war. The Euro- 
pean order is breaking up, and so is the ordered existence 
of Matthew Brennan, with his elaborate aloofness and his 
disgust at the facts of life. He becomes the devoted slave 
of a girl—a generous, violent, neurotic creature, in every 
way his antithesis. And Phyllis cannot believe that he 
takes her seriously—no one could—she is the “ family 
fool.” 

Dorothy supports her lover incognita and goes off to 
war work in France. John, having been rejected as unfit, 
stays to walk the hospitals. In the end they are 
reunited, but the story of Phyllis ends in disaster. ‘‘ The 
Stronghold ”’ lacks-pace and humour, and somehow, inde- 
finably, the professional touch. It repeats a great deal. 
It often blunders on anti-climax, but there are scenes 
one can’t forget, and even the weaker parts are never 
banal; they have a charm of conviction and personality. 

Mr. Norman Collins is professional to his finger-tips. 
Very little plot, an abundance of humour and observation, 
a dash of tenderness—‘t Love In Our Time ”’ will suit the 
weakest literary digestion, and if you like to take it more 
gravely, as a social document, well and good. His young 
couple, with their Tudor villa, their thraldom to deferred 
payments, their fear of having a child, their rootless, 
meaningless existence, are no doubt grim enough, but 
highly diverting at the same time. 

There is no one like Mr. Shearing for a blend of realistic 
horror and romantic atmosphere. In ‘‘ Blanche Fury ” 





he has done it again. A ‘‘ mirderous-looking house ”’ in 
Norfolk, a family curse, and a‘horrid crime in the middle 
of the last century : his admirers will recognise the pattern, 
and those who don’t had better start now. But they 
should be warned. This is the legend of a ghost-story, 
not a psychological drama as the cover might lead one to 
expect. 

“Rabble in Arms,”’ describing the American War of 
Independence and the heroic feats of Benedict Arnold, 
“‘ the traitor,”’ is a schoolboy’s historical romance in grown- 
up language and on an epic scale. The beautiful spy, the 
narrator’s love-affair, and, indeed, the whole plot, can 
be dismissed as elementary, but the vigour and gusto are 
superb ; there is hardly a dull moment from start to finish. 
In ‘‘ Cossack Commander ”’ we have the same type of thing, 
only not so brilliant. The hero is a good giant in the 
Soviet cause—a mighty man of valour, who worships 
Lenin as some thick-witted barbarian from the outer lands 
might have worshipped King Arthur of the Round Table. 

The heroine of ‘‘ The Pagoda Tree ” survives the Black 
Hole to spend years in prison and escape at last, through 
many dangers, by the skin of her teeth. But these events 
are only an excuse for the local colour, and for a denunciation 
of India, with its awful apathy, its infection of hopelessness 
and “not caring.’’ In ‘‘ The Final Image,’’ the pathetic, 
if slender, story of a Hindu girl who runs away with her 
lover, this dark land seems emotional and human enough. 

“Challenge to the Night ”’ is a tale of the South Seas. 
The jacket says it should remind one of Conrad. On the 
whole, for Mr. Lewis’s sake, I think it had better not. But 
it ’s a good yarn, in spite of its naive and twopence-coloured 
improbability. 

Mr. Marquand’s hero in ‘‘ Warning Hill’’ is a lad with 
an inferiority complex. He has grown up in the shadow 
of the rich Jelletts on Warning Hill, and spends his youth 
in trying and failing to think he’s as good as they are. 
This rather snobbish obsession would be tiresome in life, 
and just misses being tiresome im the novel, which, however, 
is a deft piece of work. 

Miss Ethel Lina White has established a corner in 
hair-raising ambiguities. This time her victim in ‘‘ Step 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


The Young Cosima. By Henry Handel Richardson. (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) 
The Stronghold. By Richard Church. (Dent; 8s. 6d.) 

Love in Our Time. By Norman Collins. (Gollancz; 7s. 6d.) 

Blanche Fury. By Joseph Shearing. (Heinemann ; 7s. 6d.) 

Rabble in Arms. By Kenneth Roberts. (Collins ; 9s. 6d.) 

Cossack Commander. By Arkady Perventsev. (Routledge ; &s. 6d.) 
The Pagoda Tree. By H. E. Rayner. (Cresset Press ; 7s. 6d.) 

The Final Image. By Dennis Kincaid. (Routledge ; 7s. 6d.) 
Challenge to the Night. By Cecil Lewis. (Peter Davies ; 7s. 6d.) 
Warning Hill. By John P. Marquand. (Hale ; 7s. 6d.) 

Step in the Dark. By Ethel Lina White. (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 

Hercule Poirot's Christmas. By Agatha Christie. (Collins ; 7s. 6d.) 
The Port of London Murders. By Josephine Bell. (Longmans ; 7s. 6d.) 


in the Dark ” is a modest thriller-writer, unpractised in the 
ways of the world, who meets a foreign nobleman in Brussels. 
The Count is handsome, dazzling and attentive ; his aunt is 
trés grande dame ; his friend, the Professor, fairly beams 
with learning and quiet authority. But—are they what 
they seem ? Ought she, in prudence, to accept this “ love 
from a stranger’ ? The initial suspense makes the solution 
comparatively tame, but only comparatively. 

How many hearts must leap up at the announcement 
of a new Poirot story! I can’t say that my favourite 
detective is at his best in ‘‘ Hercule Poirot’s Christmas.” 
Frankly, I don’t believe in the crime, and still less, if pos- 
sible, in the attempted crime which follows it up. But 
even Poirot’s second-best is too good to miss. 

‘“‘ The Port of London Murders ”’ is not exactly a detective 
novel; it is a yarn about drug-running, with a couple of 
murders thrown in. And very nice, too! There are some 
excellent ‘“‘ shots” of London River and of the slums by 
the riverside. 


** Burke’s Peerage ’’ for 1939 contains a new and first- 
rate feature in the colour-plates of Coats-of-Arms, repro- 
duced on specially-made art paper in the seven official 
heraldic colours. Besides the full-page colour plates of 
the Royal Arms, which the King has approved, scores of 
full colour-plates of the Coat Armour of distinguished and 
historic families of the country follow the Arms of her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Many new pedigrees have been 
introduced in the text of the volume, and a large number of 
family histories have been entirely re-written or taken 
back two or three generations in the light of recent research. 
Another new feature is the introduction of the pedigrees 
of some twenty-five to thirty knights—which section of 
the book has hitherto been confined to biographies. It is 
doubtful whether any previous edition of this famous work 
has been so rich in information and interest. In spite of 
the voluminous additions, the price is still £6 6s., and the 
volume may be obtained from Burke’s Peerage, Ltd., 
4, Carmelite Street, E.C.4. 


For over a hundred years the ** Royal Blue Book : Court 
and Parliamentary Guide” (Messrs. Kelly’s Directories, 
186, Strand, W.C.2; price, 10s. 6d.) has been one of the 
most useful reference books concerned with London. 
Besides giving the names, addresses, and telephone numbers 
of the occupiers of the better-class private houses and 
flats in an area which may roughly be described as being 
bounded by Hampstead on the north, the Chelsea reaches of 
the Thames on the south, Bloomsbury on the east, and 
West Kensington on the west, the 1939 edition includes 
particulars of the royal households; the Government 
Offices and the principal Clubs ; Members of the House of 
Lords and House of Commons and of the London County 
Council. The book also contains a classified Trades 
section, a map (scale of 4 inches to the mile) of the area 
dealt with, and seating plans of the London theatres and 
places of entertainment. 
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Paris—Hotel Opal — For business or holidays. | Wiesbaden—Hotel Nassauer Hof—World renowned. 
19, rue Troachet. Definitely central. (Madeleine | Finest pos. op. Pk. and Opera. Wiesbaden Springs. 


Cannes—Hotel Regina— 
First-class Family Hotel. 


Oth March... 8 till 3 


BARET « BUFFET 
Tickets: One Guinea 


FROM USUAL AGENCIES 


di Mccdatncesdaag 4 Farringdon Stre. 
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FEE ee ee euire rae | ae AMAZING Success 
of RELFO for 


15/- upwards. 


Postage 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write B. Barling & 


Sons, 108, Park St., London, N.W.r ; or, "phone : Gulliver *RELFO”" 
4458. Est. 1812. The oldest firm of pipe-makers | 17, New Cavendish 8t., h., Barter Ss. London, W.1.(W elberk 8055) 

embroke 
VERSEAS AGENTS REQUIRED 


in England, “ Producers of the World's Finest Pipes.” | (Dept. H), 








Invented by a Surgical Specialist 


PIPE CRAFT | tcmictamec athe Ele 2g 


No sufferer be despair now.Wr 
‘phone or call to day for aasalle a FREE TRIAL to:— 
SURGICAL CO., LTD. (Dept. H) 


Menton-—Hotel de Venise 


Moderate terms. 


Klosters Parsenn (Switzerland) — The Sport 
UPWARD support essential foe f Monte been - Hotel Royal — All comforts, full | Hotel Silvretta— For charm, atmosphere and 
safe, comfortable Hernia Contro’ es south, arden overlooking — sea. Moderate 
 RELFO” invariably achieves this. iL 8 sa all oderate ] good company. 


rates. 


e. Liverpool 3. (Royal 3242.) incl. tips & tax from £4.4.0. 


FRANCE 


Church). Up-to-date. Rms, from 6/-. Eng. spoken. ] Pat’d by best British society. Pen. from 12 Mks. 


oJ 
Beaulieu—-Bonds Hotel_-Every comfort. Large 
ta garden. Quiet situation. Moderate terms. 


Manager : Mme Brun. 


t ; t Sunny park, 
Near Croisette and Tennis. 


Cannes— Hotel Suisse—One minute from Croisette. 
Central and quiet situation. Excellent cuisine. Davos-Palace Hotel-Nr. world-renowned Parsenn 
Swiss management. Kelley & Co. 


Cap-Martin--Cap-Martin Hotel —Free bus ser. with 
Monte-C arlo and Menton. Ten. Swim.-pool. 15 acres | Geneva — Hotel de la Paix— On Lake facing 


private park, Incl. fr. 120 Frs., with bath fr. 140 Frs. | Mont-Blanc. Close to pier and places of interest. 


Ideal Winter Residence. 
25 acres of grounds and gardens. Grindelwald—The Bear—The gay Sports and 


Leading in quality terms from 16/-, including tea. 
and comfort. Centra! and sunny. 
Noted cuisine. Tariff on application. 


Monte Carlo -—— Le Grand Hotel — 350 rooms, | terms f A. Boh M roprietor. 
yo e 280 bathrooms. Entirely renovated. Open all ore ee oe, See oe 

the year. Central. Opposite New Sporting Club. Gstaad (Bernese Oberland)-Grand Hotel Alpina 

Monte Carlo—Hotel Prince de Galles —Strictly The Skiers’ Paradise. 1st-class family hotel 


First-class. Beautiful garden. Magnificent view. derful sit. Incl. terms fr. Frs. 14. E. Burri, Prop. 


Monte Carlo Hotel Terminus Palace —rst class. Lenzerhelde (Grisons)—Grand Hotel Kurhaus— 
Sea-front. Facing Casino gardens. 4 iti t very e rte 
With private bath £5. Sunniest position. Every entertainment. Mod. terms. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Arosa — Valsana Sporthotel — First class. Gay 
centre of Arosa. Original ‘“ Alaska saloon” ; 
Moderate terms. | dancing. Inclusive terms. 


run & Strela Ski-lift. Rooms fr. S. Frs. 7. Full 
board fr. S. Frs. 17. W. Holsboer, Man. 


Lovely rooms fr. S.Frs. 6. With full board S.Frs: 14. 


Social Centre. Your Headquarters. Inclusive 
Beautiful park. 


Grindelwald — Regina Hotel Alpenruhe — First 
class. Good value and Personal attention. Pension 


ankle: taeuna tst-class. 200 beds. The lead’g English fam. hotel. 





Enquiries will be welcomed 








CONTINENTAL HOTBLS hotel, First class. 180 bed 





ATLANTIC * 
HOTEL + 





Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on 
N I C E + the Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and 
Casino 200 Rooms 


SWISS MANAGEMENT 


Own GARAGE with lock-ups. 








GERMANY 


Bad Gastein— Grand Hotel Gasteinerhof--Sunniest | St. Moritz—Badrutt’s Palace Hotel— 
Pen. from R.M. 9— Host of the 
Patsonieed by E nglish Society. Open in Winter too. 


Garmisch - Partenkirchen (Bavarian Alps) -Park- | Wengen—Grand Hotel Belvedere—First class, 
Hotel “ Alpenhof "— Leadng. Hotel ; best. cent. sit. | every modern comfort, excellent cuisine, Bar, 
Every comf. Prospect. thro’ Propr., 


zig —. Hotel Astoria-—The latest and most | Zermatt—for all Winter Sports el Victoria— 
Moderate Terms je Hotel building. Select home i sii a 


national Society aud Aristocracy. 
Wiesbaden — Hotel Schwarzer Bock — rst-class | Zurich — Hotel Bellerive au Lac — Ideal in 


family hotel. 310 beds. Medicinal Bath in hotel. | winter. 
Convenient headquarters for the French Riviera. Golf. Tennis. Garage. Pension from Marks 9. | tennis-court. Golf. 


Locarno—-Park Hotel 
Select. Quiet. Sunny. 
Large Park. Terms from Frs. 13. 


tlite. 
Season till end of March. 


Hanns Kilian | Orchestra. Pension terms from 14/-. 


= of inter- (160 beds) 
Inclusive terms from Frs. 15. 


Restanrant. Famous bar. Covered 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton «- on « Sea 8 s 

















AT LAST J 
THE GREATEST PHILATELIC 
DIFFICULTY SOLVED / 
The “ PHILATECTOR™ Electric 
WATERMARK DETECTOR / 





















The only instrument of its kind 
that will effectively reveal Post 
watermarks without the aid of 15 Sg 
benzine, showing them when tt 
all other methods have failed entre 
SWITCH ON, TURN A KNOB including 

AND _ THE WATERMARK | battery and 
STANDS OUT ILLUMINATED. spare bulb 

Illustrated brochure on request. 


He AWALLAC 


9% OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.(.2. Phone: NAT 7992-3 























THOUSANDS OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


make our new 8o pp. list really unusual. _It is not a philatelic 
catalogue but an extensive list in which Colonial stamps pre- 
dominate, although a large number of interesting foreign sets 
are included together with pages of illustrated varieties. 
We are obliged to charge ONE SHILLING for the list (plus 3d. 
postage) but will refund the shilling AGAINST YOUR FIRST 
PURCHASE FROM THE LIST. Why not send usa P.O. 
(or stamps) while you think of it ? 


SRN, wa picise satssincnteccus apsuncisecareesstaesies 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., PHILATELIC DEPT., 


OXFORD STREET, W.1 











BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT REALLY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
@ SPECIAL OFFERS :—500 different Br. Colonials 10/-; 
1000 35/-; 2000 155/-; 3000 £18, PRICE LISTS FREE. 
EDMUND’ EASTICK, 
22 BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 














STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at 9d. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices. 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 
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The Art of the Postage Stamp 


By FRED. J. MELVILLE. 


NEW series of regular stamps is projected for Egypt, 

and the first to be received is the 30 milliemes grey. 

It has its longer dimension horizontal and shows King 
Faruk, with a pyramid in the background. 

Our national heroine, Florence Nightingale, will soon 
be pictured on one of a series of Belgian stamps in 
connection with the commem- 
oration of the seventy - fifth 
anniversary of the Convention 
of Geneva, 1864-1939. Another 
will show Henri Dunant, 
founder of the Red _ Cross. 
' 3 Belgium’s issue is not due until 

a ee April, but Finland has already 
SOSTES D'EGYPTE marked the event on four Red 
Cross stamps showing a scene 
of the battlefield of Solferino, 
with the Red Cross. shining 
above. It was Dunant’s book “‘ Un Souvenir de Solferino,” 
published in 1862, that led to the Convention of 
1864. The Finland stamps are finely engraved, and are 
50 pennia green, 1} markkaa 
sepia, 2 m. lake, and 3) m. 
blue ; the cross being added 
on each in red. 

It is reported that the 
Senate of the Free State of : ‘ ; 
Danzig, displeased with the ; or ae 
Polish Gdynia issue marking 50°5 SUOMI 
the centenary of independ- yy - FINLAND 
ence, has countered it with 
a Danzig historical issue. 
There are four values, the 
subjects of which are 
5 pfennig, knights of the Middle Ages setting off to a 
tournament, 1500; 10 pfennig, signing of the treaty of 
neutrality between Danzig and Sweden, 1630; 15 pfennig, 
return of Danzig to Prussia, 1814; 
and 25 pfennig, the battle of 
Weichselmiinde, 1577. 

Another: of the interesting and 
attractive Colonial sets hails from 
the Gilbert and Ellice Islands in 
the far Pacific. The twelve values, 
from jd. to 5s., show, along with 
the King’s head medallion, a frigate- 
bird, a pandanus tree, a catamaran, 
a canoe and riverside hut, a native 
house, seascape, Ellice Island canoe, 
phosphate loading from the cantilever 

Danzic: Knicuts jetty at Ocean Island, R.CS. 
S a ‘** Nimanoa,” Gilbert Islands canoe, 
and the colony’s arms. 

We have become accustomed to the double editions of 
the South African issues in English and Afrikaans, but 
hope that Switzerland will not make a habit of issuing 
stamps in each of her official 
languages. A 30-centimes ras  GILBERTS ELLICE | 
stamp for the Swiss National --- ISLANDS --- 
Exhibition arrived _ this 
month in three editions, one 
with inscriptions in French, 
the others in German and 
Italian. 

Japan has’ embarked Y 
upon a programme on United 
States lines for publicising 
her national parks on stamps. 
Four large and finely engraved stamps have arrived dis- 
playing some of the wonders of the Nikko National Park. 
The scenes represent: 2 sen orange, the volcano Nantai, 
seen from the shore of Lake Chuzenji ; 
4 sen olive-green, the Kegon Falls ; 
Io sen carmine, the sacred Shinkyo 
bridge of the Toshogu Shrine; and 
20 sen, the volcano Hiuchidake, as 
seen from the Ayamedaira, Oku-Nikko. 

The latest Russian pictorial stamps 
depict action-pictures of various 
sports, all of them familiar to modern 
youth. In the order of the set, from 
5 to 80 kopecs, the subjects are 
swimming, throwing the _ discus, 
tennis, motor-.cycling, ski-ing, run- 
ning, Soccer, parade of girl athletes. 
The tennis player is the best. 

The most interesting of the new 











Ecypt: Kinc Faruk 
AND THE PyYRAMIDs. 


FINLAND: THE SEVENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RED Cross. 


2 OFA \ 
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GILBERT AND ELLICE ayer 
NATIVES IN A CANOE, 





JapaAN: THE KEGon 
FALLS IN NIKKO reign Colonial issues of the past 


NATIONAL PARK, : : 
ATIONAL PARK month is the series marking the cen- 


tenary of the capture and annexation of Aden. It was only 
on April 1, 1937, that Aden became a colony, and its first 
stamps were issued on that date. There are twelve values, 
from 4 anna to Io rupees, 
in the centenary set. Seven 
different designs, bearing the 
royal medallion in_ the 
borders, have central vig- 
nettes depicting the Aidrus 
Mosque, a member of the 
Camel Corps, the Harbour, 
a dhow, a view of Mukalla, 
and the scene of the capture 
of Aden in 1839. 

The mosquito is not the 
most welcome of visitors at 
any time, but the monster on the 1 centavo blue Mexican 
stamps just arrived is innocuous. The stamp serves to 
prepay a postal tax levied to raise funds for the Govern- 
ment’s campaign against malaria. 





Aven THe CAPTURE OF 
ADEN, 1839. 

















HARMER’S of 
BOND STREET 


have pleasure in announcing that 
they have received instructions 
to offer by auction during April 


THE “MAJOR PUSEY ”’ 
COLLECTION OF INDIA 


(Offered by order of Major 
E. D. Pusev, of Hindhead) 
A COLLECTION OF MINT AIR STAMPS 


very complete and containing a fine 
range of errors and varieties. 


FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS 
February 27th and 28th. 
The “Vicomte de Dampierre”’ Collection 
of George V. and George VI. Colonials, 


specialised Great Britain, etc. 


March 6th and 7th 


The “Colonel Peters“ General Collection 
with Valuable Collections of Countries 


March 13th and 14th 
The Twelfth Auction of Air Mail Stamps 
and Flown Covers, including the World's 
finest Collection of Canary Islands, a 
valuable Collection of flown covers, 
rarities, errors, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues gratis. 


H. R. HARMER, 


Philatelic Auctioneer, Expert and Valuer, 


131-137, New Bond St., London, W.1 
Telephone: MAY fair 0218 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Phistamsel, Wesdo, London” 
Cables: ‘‘ Phistamsel, London” 




















THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S MOST 
PRACTICAL AND USEFUL GUIDE 
THE 


STANDARD 


CATALOGUE 
OF POSTAGE STAMPS 


POSTAGE 6d. Extra. 
ABROAD 10d. 


U.S.A. and CANADA 
$1.50 POST FREE 





1939 EDITION 


900 PAGES 7,400 ILLUSTRATIONS 
All the World’s Postage ones clearly and accurately 
recorded right up to date, ineluc > watermarks, but without 
complicated minor varieties. i. dispensable to the proper 

understanding of this popular hobby. 


NEW 1939 PRICE LIST 
180 PAGES 


More than 5000 sets of British Empire and Foreign Stamps, 


including Silver Jubilee, Coronation, the new King George VI, 

War 5 ether with miniature sheets, 

flown covers and a large assortment of general and single 
ry packets 


now READY 


Just send a postcard ! 


WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869 





A copy is yours for the asking. 
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a Open _ Book/ 





Opty when you have 


read his rules and 





considered them in 
their entirety will you ) 
understand why you 


must bet with 


COUNT | DUGGIE 





Hes waiting to open a credit 


account with you 


ES :”~“S he 





